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ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


Hatfield, Lewis. and others 


A Three-Book and a Six-Book Series for Grades Three to Eight; a Three-Book Series 
for Junior High Schools; a Four-Book Series for Senior High Schools. 





A Distinct Contribution to Educational Thought and Practice in Harmony with the Re- 
port of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


IN THE ACTIVITY units in these books the pupils learn English by conversing, dis- 
cussing, reporting, taking notes, outlining, keeping records, dramatizing, telling stories, 
writing letters and using reference books. These expressional activities occur in each 
grade with increasing difficulty and attainment. 


THROUGHOUT, great emphasis is placed upon the pupil’s growth in social attitudes, 
such as co-operation, orderliness, courtesy, listening, individual responsibility, recogni- 
tion of the rights of others, community interest, etc. All these objectives are given 
conscious attention in the development of language power. 
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Modern and Progressive 


Grades 1-3, 1938 Copyright 
Grades 4-6, 1937-38 Copyright 


The CURRICULUM READERS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By Clara Belle Baker, 
Edna Dean Baker, Mary Maud Reed 


Net price 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Cloth Cover).......... $0.24 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Board Cover).......... -18 


FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P)......... + 42 
FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY (I) .45 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (II)........ . 

FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD (III)... .54 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By Clara Belle Baker and 
Edna Dean Baker 
Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 


Net price 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV)......... $0.66 
MAKING AMERICA (V)_ .......cccccecceee . 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (VI)........ “12 


Establishes reading as reading in its right- 
ful place in the curriculum in the all around 
development of the child. 

Thorough classroom trial before publication 
in printed book form in public school systems 
in every section of the country. 

Content perfectly related to all material to 
be read in school and out of school at the 
respective grade levels is offered: Social 
Studies—history, geography, citizenship, travel, 
resources, industries, etc.; Character Develop- 
ment and Citizenship; Health; Recreation— 
sports, classical and modern literature, pure 
fun and humor, use and enjoyment of leisure 
time, etc.; Natural Science; Physical Science; 
Art—painting, sculpturing, music, etc.; Lan- 
guage Arts and Mathematical Skills—in exer- 
cises, activities, manuals, etc. 

Commencing with the second grade, sections 
are presented with factual introductions, and 
with body proper in interesting, thrilling stories. 

All material presented with undoubted liter- 
ary excellence and with a curriculum vocabu- 
lary. 

Scientific gradation—based on classroom 
trials and on the best available standards for 
vocabulary, constructions, sentences, etc. 

Study exercises and activity program; man- 
uals and activity workbooks—for optional use. 

The readers of this series have already won 
leading adoptions in the independent city and 
county school systems; also have won of ficial 
state adoptions in ten states. 


Please write to us concerning your interest in 
elementary scheol readers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS have become so 
much a part of American life that it is difficult 
to realize that less than a century ago they were 
non-existent. In 1846 Sir Henry Cole of Eng- 
land originated and sent the first. Not until 
1875 was the idea popularized here by a lithog- 
rapher of Roxbury, Mass. This year your best 
card is the special gift edition of Dickens’ im- 
mortal CHRristmMaS CAROL with a foreword by 
Lionel Barrymore. Boxed with six full-color il- 
lustrations from the book on 10” x 12” mounts 
for framing, this is a “Christmas EXTRA” at a 
net price of only $2.50. 


~~ 
EASY GROWTH IN READING, the 
new series which WINSTON will release Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, is all that the title implies—a series 
which actually teaches reading by easy steps. 


— 

LAND OF LIBERTY! Realization of 
the international situation gives these words a 
new significance. Now, of all times, Americans 
appreciate the privilege of being American. To 
create and nurture right social concepts use THE 
YounGc AMERICAN Civic READERS—COMMU- 
NITY HELPERS, Grades 3-4; Community ACTIV- 
IT1ES, Grades 4—5; ComMUNITY INTERESTS, 
Grades 5-6. 


“~~ 
EARLY ROMANS swore by the twin 
Gods, Castor and Pollux. Their favorite oath 
was “By Gemini.” Children of today use the 
corrupt form ‘‘By Jimminy” to express delight. 
THE Winston Dictionary, Advanced Edition,,. 
names, defines and illustrates more mytholog~ 
ical terms than any other school dictionary. 
“—— 
ENJOY your cup of “Java” each morning 
but thank Brazil for producing it. 


tt et al 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, in 1790, said, 
‘**The republican is the only form of government 
which is not eternally at open or secret war with 
the rights of mankind.”” In Democracy AT 
WokrkK, a new streamlined civics, the workings of 
our government are investigated. ll facets 
of all questions are carefully examined. 

“~~ 
FREE for the asking: THE SoctaL SECURITY 
Act—an illustrated folder discussing this legis- 
lation as it is treated in BOOKKEEPING FOR PER- 
SONAL AND BusINEss USE by Kirk, Alleman, 
and Klein. 


Tre JOHN CEVVT TNR wey company 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO Tf ATLANTA JT DALLAS | LOS ANGELES . 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « e 


FINANCING KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


The Report of the Bureau of School Service sets forth some 
amazing facts concerning the needs for education facilities in 
our state. Below we have listed some of the salient items in 
that exhaustive study. No attempt is made to achieve a com- 
plete digest of this excellent bulletin but to set forth some of 
the informative data which its contains. 


POPULATION DENSITY 


1. Two counties have fewer than 25 persons per square mile. Three 
counties have more than 350 persons per square mile. The average for the 
state is 64 persons per square mile. Sparse population necessitates extra cost 
for transportation. 


2. Between 1920 and 1930 half the counties of the state decreased in 
population. 


3. Between 1900 and 1930 some of the Bluegrass counties decreased 
from 14% to 20% in population while several counties in the coal areas in- 
creased as much as 63%. This shift in population caused many problems in 
education. Population increased where resources were small and decreased 
where resources were great. The citizen of one county this year may be a 
citizen of another county next year. 


4, Seventy-six of the 120 counties are 100% rural. Rural population 
includes all who do not live in towns of 2500 and over. 


5. The burden of education is roughly in proportion to the ratio of 
children to adults. It is easier to support schools where adults outnumber 
children two to one than where there is one adult per child. Campbell, Fayette, 
Jefferson, and Kenton have two and a half adults per child. Knott, Leslie, 
and Martin have less than one adult per child. 


6. The rural farm population is predominant in Kentucky. Ten years 
ago the income per child of the non-farm population in Kentucky was $2,300, 
as compared with $453 income per child for the farm population—a ratio of 
over 5 to 1 in favor of the non-farm child. 
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SPENDABLE INCOME 


7. The spendable income per person in Kentucky is about $280—for 
United States $522. Twenty-five counties in Kentucky have less than $100 of 
spendable income. There are seven states that spend more than that per pupil 
in average daily attendance at school. 


8. Six counties have under 3% of illiteracy. One county has over 15% 
of illiteracy (1930 census). The average for the state was 6.6%. For the 
United States 4.3%. 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF LOCAL PROPERTY PER CHILD 


9. There are 120 county school districts and 143 independent school dis- 
tricts in Kentucky. 


10. In 1938 in the county districts the assessed valuation of property 
per child varied from $329 in the lowest county to $9,856 in the highest county. 


“ (This did not include any city property.) 

st 11. In the ten-year period following 1928 assessed valuations declined 
all the way from zero to 59% in all but three counties. One of these (Wood- 

" ford) shows an increase of 46%. (A big railroad company established its 

| headquarters in that county.) The two other counties are Ballard and Grant 
with an increase of 1.7% in Grant and 17-+% in Ballard. 

‘ 12. The greatest decrease in assessments occurred in the Fifth, Central, 

| and Northern Associations. (County districts.) 

n 

d 13. From 1931 to 1938 changes in assessments ranged all the way from 

s 59% decrease to 49% increase. It is easy to see that such an unstable and 
irregular procedure makes it impossible to depend upon the local resources for 

i. school support. 

of TAX RATES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 

4 14. No county district can levy over 75 cents on the one hundred dollars 

“i of assessed property, but independent districts can levy, some a dollar and 

some a dollar and a half for operating purposes. 

. 15. In 1928 there were 24 counties that levied the maximum of 75 cents. 

) Now (1939) there are 74 county districts that levy the maximum. 

of 16. It is clear that county districts are handicapped both by the assess- 


ment technique and by the rates they are permitted to levy. 
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17. If the maximum rate were levied in Jackson, Clinton, Elliott, and 
Wolfe counties, it would not raise enough revenue to equal $15.00 per child 
when added to the state per capita of $12.19. 


18. At the other extreme is Woodford County which by the same pro- 
cedure could raise $89.42 for each child. 


19. These facts again make it clear that a foundation program for schools 
cannot be maintained by increasing local support. 


20. The county rates have not been decreased, except in a very few 
cases, because of the increase in state funds. 


21. The median tax rate for independent districts is $1.00. The maxi- 
mum allowed counties is 75 cents. And yet the counties, many of them, have 
to provide transportation. 


DIVERSITY IN SCHOOL FACILITIES 


22. Two-thirds of the several thousand one-teacher schools are heated 
by unjacketed stoves. Nearly four per cent of one-teacher schools have no 
toilet facilities. Seventeen per cent of one-teacher schools have no water sup- 
ply, and 98% of them have no artificial light. 

23. In the four-or-more-teacher schools there are scarcely any which 
do not have fair to excellent provision for all these facilities. 


MORE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


24. The school census has increased 115,230 since 1929. School enroll- 
ment has shown a proportionate increase. Enrollment in high schools has 
shown remarkable increase. _ 


25. The length of elementary terms is increasing. More children are 
attending school. 


26. High school enrollment alone has jumped in 1938-39 to as much as 
28% of the census in some counties, a gain almost doubling the enrollment of 
ten years ago. 


27. There are only seven counties in which no transportation is provided. 


28. The number of teachers needed has increased by over 2,200. The 
number of high school teachers has increased 69% in ten years. 
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29. Teachers have increased their qualifications—25% had Bachelor 
Degrees in 1934, 40% in 1939—but salaries have decreased. 


30. Teachers’ salaries have decreased on the average. There is a wide 
difference in salaries in county and independent districts. In 1937-38 the 
average county elementary salary was $590, while the average elementary 
salary in independent districts was $1,144. For high schools the salaries 
were $1,003, and $1,337, respectively. Elementary salaries have decreased in 
nine years by about $63.00—High school salaries $162.00. 


31. Median salaries run from less than $400 in one county to over $1,000 
in two other counties. 


32. The actual amount from both state and local sources on a per child 
basis was $4.26 less in 1937-38 than ten years before. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


33. Over a ten-year period there has been a slight increase in state sup- 
port but a decrease in local support of schools—hence the decline in total per 
capita. 


34. On the basis of the 1938 census the per capita would have to be 
increased about $2.00 to give every school a teacher for an eight-months term. 
The total cost of this added service would be approximately $1,500,000. 


35. If the state should provide for all schools a program as good as the 
average school it would require $5.00 per child more than is now provided for 
salaries alone. If the total operating cost is considered the present per capita 
would have to be doubled. 


36. If the state were to allow $15.00 per capita and the local revenue 
should remain as it now is, the total per child would still be lower than it was 
in 1928-29. 

The facts set out above show that a foundation program of education 
cannot be provided throughout the state by depending on local revenue. The 
variation in resources is too great. On the other hand the state has an obliga- 
tion to provide efficient schools for all the children in all the districts. The 
seventy-nine counties that have only seven months of school are evidences of 
the state’s failure to meet its obligation. 

A per capita grant at this time simply meets an emergency. Sooner or 
later Kentucky will have to assume its total responsibility and work out a de- 
sign for education that will give at least a minimum chance to every future 
citizen. 
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A New Leader 


Owes AGAIN the electorate 
of Kentucky has .exercised its sovereign 
right and selected a new leader for edu- 
cation in our Commonwealth. His name 
is John W. Brooker. He is known to us 
all because of his distinguished service for 
ten years in the Department of Education 
and his previous splendid record as Super- 
intendent of Cynthiana’s schools. We 
believe John W. Brooker will make a 
great record. No man has ever come to 
the office with more friends, more ideals, 
more hopes, more prayers for success. And 
none have come who were better prepared. 
His years of service in the department 
which deals with school buildings and 
gtounds have brought him into intimate 
contact with county and city systems, with 
rural and urban problems, with the rank 
and file of teachers, and with leaders, state 
and national. 


His formal education concluding with 
a Master’s Degree from famed University 
of Michigan has been broadened and en- 
riched by post graduate study and by 
varied experience. His personal culture 
and high idealism have inspired the con- 
fidence of his profession and the faith of 
his constituency. His elevation to this 
high office gives promise of a statesman- 
like administration, and is prophetic of 
progress. 





JOHN W. BROOKER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Kentucky Education Association 
congratulates Mr. Brooker and felicitates 
the state of Kentucky. 





Our Cover 


To PICTURE On our cover 
page portrays a vision of loveliness com- 
mon to Kentucky when the snows of 
winter come. This glimpse of woodland 
wrapped in the mantle of crystal mist is 
prophetic of another Christmas—when 
love and cheer and gifts and kindness 
flow as freely as the woodland brook that 
wends its way to some distant sea. 
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A Statement 


SN $1,000 CASH PRIZE will be 
won by some high school student in the 
United States for doing the best research 
and writing, from 500 to 1,000 words, un- 
der the subject of “The Benefits of De- 
mocracy.” Principals and teachers are 
urged to inform their students about this 
opportunity and if this essay can be 
scheduled as a class assignment, to make 
such arrangement in the current semes- 
ter’s program. 

The $1,000 is the first award in the 
1939-40 National Essay Contest sponsored 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
Other prizes in this fifth annual competi- 
tion are $500, second award; $250, third; 
$100, fourth; ten consolation awards of 
$10, and ten more of $5.00. 


In these days when college training is 
necessary for success in almost every pro- 
fession or calling, and at the same time 
that higher education is becoming more 
difficult than ever to finance, teachers 
would do well to encourage their am- 
bitious students to try for the rewards 
in this and similar contests. The two 
chief awards could, if carefully expended, 
go a long way toward putting a student 
through a year at college. 


A folder containing complete informa- 
tion about the essay contest may be ob- 
tained from the essay contest chairmen of 
local Units of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, V. 
F, W., or from the state chairman. 


State essay contest chairman—Mrs. 
Virginia Munz, 719 S. Forty-second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


State president—Mrs. Elizabeth Her- 
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bold, 1935 W. Broadway, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

State secretary—Mrs. Sibyl Mattingly, 
R. R. No. 3, Box 381-F, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 














IF and AND 


a F words of Peace 
And deeds of love 
And sacrifice 
And tragedy 
Were woven in 
The tapestry 
That hung beyond 
The Cross of Christ 
On Calvary 
The words live on 
And deeds survive, 
But men forget 
And mem’ry fades, 
And then the voice 
Is heard no more, 
And men make war, 
And take the rights 
Of other men, 

And love is lost 
And peace is gone 
And once again 
The cruel cross 
Looms thru the mist 
And once again 

All mankind turns 
From rugged steeps 
Of Calvary 

To peaceful vales 
Of Galilee 

And Christmas comes. 


W. BE. 





























A Kentucky Building 


E>. November 16, 1939, 
there was dedicated at Western State 
Teachers College “‘A Kentucky Building.” 

The building, a dream of the late Presi- 
dent H. H. Cherry was begun in 1931. 
More than $125,000, contributed by 
students, alumni, and friends, was spent 
on the building before the depression 
called a halt in 1933. The campus sur- 
rounding the building is covered with 
shrubs, trees, and flowers native to the 
State. Every bit of the flora on the Ken- 
tucky Building campus is native to Ken- 
tucky and, almost without exception, has 
been the gift of some alumnus or friend 
interested in development of the project. 

The College Heights Foundation, West- 
ern’s student loan fund, prominently iden- 
tified with the project since its inception, 
is housed in the building. In it are class- 
rooms for teaching practically every sub- 
ject relative to Kentucky and to Ken- 
tucky’s history. A dozen other purposes 


By KELLY THOMPSON, 


Director Public Relations, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


and uses are outlined in its plans. One of 
its outstanding features is the Kentucky 
Museum, which will serve for the preser- 
vation and study of all things that con- 
cern Kentucky, past, present, and future. 
The third floor of the College Library, 
where the museum was _ temporarily 
housed, was filled with thousands of 
relics of pioneer life in Kentucky’s history, 
all of which have been placed in the new 
building. 

Prominent in the museum is the Ken- 
tucky Library, where more than 12,000 
volumes of books, bound magazines and 
old papers, in additional to hundreds of 
manuscripts and pamphlets, all intimately 
associated with Kentucky history, have 
been catalogued. Already the Kentucky 
Library has attracted national attention, 
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as is testified by the fact that the Mc- 
Gregor Fund of New York City is finan- 
cially aiding the obtaining of rare 
volumes which can be secured only by 
direct purchase. 

Students doing research work on Ken- 
tucky have come, during the past two 
years, from many states to take advan- 
tage of the library. Every indication is 
that it will become more and more a 
thesaurus of research media as time goes 
on and that it will be as comprehensive as 
any other state collection in the nation. 


Construction of the exterior of the 
building was finished in 1933, but com- 
pletion of the building was delayed until 
last year when President Paul Garrett was 
successful in securing $71,800 to be used 
along with $10,000 furnished by the Col- 
lege Heights Foundation for the comple- 
tion of the interior of the building and the 
purchase of necessary equipment. Of the 
$71,800, the Public Works Administra- 
tion supplied $37,800 and the state pro- 
vided $34,000 in a capital outlay appro- 
priation. 





What Should an Eighth-Grader Know 
Before Being Promoted to High School? 


orn WRITER WAS ASKED 


recently the above intriguing question by 
a Kentucky County Superintendent be- 
cause in his school system complaints arise 
concerning “half baked” students coming 
into high school poorly prepared. 


Upon investigation there seems a dearth 
of scientific information regarding just 
what should be the achievement level of 
high school entrants. 


No one seems to have attacked this 
problem, yet in most of Kentucky’s 120 
counties there are dozens and even hun- 
dreds of students, entering high schools, 
appallingly deficient, even in the funda- 
mentals of elementary education. Some 
cannot write /egibly, spell correctly, read 
comprehensively, do the four fundamental 
processes of elementary arithmetic, let 
alone speak or write simple, forceful, 
language. Interest in current history is 
non-existent with too many of these pro- 
moted high school freshmen. 
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By WARNER M. WILLEY, 


Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


It is estimated that more than 25 per 
cent, or 1 our of 4, graduates of eighth- 
grade schools should have exposures 
which they have never experienced before 
trying to compete successfully in high 
school. Many experienced teachers and 
administrators claim the situation is grow- 
ing worse and worse regarding this ‘‘pass- 
ing the buck” process of regimenting 
everyone into secondary schools regardless 
of whether they know anything or not. 


There are at least four things which 
every aspirant to high school should 
possess. 

First: An eighth-grade student before 


being promoted to high school should 
KNOW HOW TO STUDY. Not only 
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do we find many high school students 
deficient in study habits but frequently 
one-half of our college freshmen have 
never learned this fine art of HOW and 
WHEN to study. Teachers deserve to 
set patterns of scholarship, becoming ex- 
amples of studiousness themselves rather 
than merely furnishing oral exhortations 
for their pupils to “get their lessons.” 
We have all observed pitiful examples of 
the teacher who never cracks a book or 
reads a thing after graduation. What 
effect would it have upon our students 
if we as teachers should keep our streams 
of knowledge pure by a constant flow of 
new facts learned? 


Second: An eighth-grade student should 
before being promoted to high school 
KNOW THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. No 
activity concept can substitute for the 
three R’s. Parents, who are the taxpayers, 
feel that money is wasted on education 
unless their children can read, spell, 
write, solve arithmetic correctly, know 
some important historical facts, and speak 
and write our language. Many of our 
best authorities believe that “soft” peda- 
gogy and “easy” learning is on the way 
out. It is not enough for a child merely 
to have a good time at school and enjoy 
games and playmates. Our schools must 
give a better account of themselves based 
upon the norms achieved by their pupils 
and these norms must be clear, simple, 
and unmistakable. The eighth grader 
should know that he knows what he 
knows and be able to demonstrate it. 


‘ Third: DESIRE TO ADVANCE. 


Someone has said, ‘Not failure but low 
aim is crime.” Probably indifference on 
the part of high school students is respon- 
sible for more failure than all others 
combined. We must teach boys and girls 


the “want to learn” concept. This is not 
an easy task. Many books and articles 
are available on this topic of MOTIVA- 
TION. It is the stimulant par excellence. 
Motivation is the sine qua non (that 
without which) of all great teaching. 
Education, to me, is the stimulation of 
the yearning for learning. 


Fourth and last—We must teach stu- 
dents how to GET ALONG SOCIALLY 
before they do much in high school. All 
one must do to be convinced of this final 
requisite for entrance into a secondary 
school is to observe the misfits in life all 
around us. Look at the divorce courts, 
law suits, warring nations, charges and 
counter charges, headlining our news- 
papers—every one we pick up. 

This is what is meant by an integrated 
personality. If education were functional 
rather than theoretical, think what a para- 
dise this would be. No crime, no sick- 
ness, no pain, no heartaches, no anguish 
—Ah-h-h! The Millennium—at _ last! 
Selah! 


A Kentucky Writer 


mi N OUR REVIEW COLUMN 
is given a brief comment on a recent work 
by William M. Justice, a Kentucky teach- 
er. The teaching profession is honored 
when one of its members displays unusual 
talent in any line, but it is peculiarly 
proud when one of its members develops 
the skill to do creative writing or to ex- 
press his thoughts in measured rhyme. 


The K. E. A. Convention will be held 
in Louisville, April 17-20, 1940. 
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Measuring Attitudes 


 — constitute one 


of the desirable outcomes of education, 
especially attitudes of open-mindedness, 
tolerance, self-respect, and self-integrity, 
respect for law and constituted authority, 
cooperativeness, reverence, and respect for 
the personality and integrity of others. 

Until recently it was not possible to 
measure objectively so subtle a thing as 
an attitude. However, recent studies have 
produced valid measures for testing at 
least some of the attitudes which are con- 
sidered most important. 

This paper attempts to survey the 
methods used in the construction of an 
attitude test and to show some of the 
uses to which such tests may be put. 


Thurstone defines attitudes as 


“the sum-total of a man’s inclinations and 
feelings, prejudices and bias, preconceived 
notions, ideas, fears, threats, and convictions 
about any specific topic.’’1 


Thurstone assumes that opinions may be 
used as the best index to attitudes. He 
takes the concept “opinion” to mean a 
verbal expression of an attitude.2 Thus 
one’s attitude toward any given topic may 
be discovered and measured in terms of 
his opinion concerning the topic. This 
is accomplished by having the subject ex- 
press his opinion as objectively as _possi- 
ble on a scale of statements arranged in 
order from one extreme to the other. 


In measuring attitude Thurstone® speci- 
fies that it is possible to consider at one 
time only a single attitude variable. For 
example, “To what extent do you favor 
individual liberty in regard to drinking?” 
limits the opinion to the specific question. 





See end of article for notes, page 50. 
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G. R. Boyp, 
Barbourville High School, 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


Such questions as the effect of drink on 
health, obedience to law, or religious 
morality are to be considered only as 
they have bearing on the opinion of the 
subject in regard to the question asked on 
the test. When it is thus limited the 
question may be thought of as having a 
variety of answers which will reach from 
one extreme to the other, thus forming a 
linear scale capable of being labeled 
“more” or “‘less” as we move from right 
to left or vice versa. In this way it is 
possible to locate the range of a person’s 
opinion, and, if he is willing to specify 
it, his definite “opinion point’ on the 
scale. In the case of the range the one 
doing the measuring must take the mean 
of the range as the subject’s score. 


The normal distribution does not apply 
to group opinion for the simple reason 
that the entire group might be prejudiced 
toward one extreme, or there might be 
such a variety of opinion as to give a very 
great distribution over the entire scale. 
The opinion scores may assume any con- 
ceivable skew. 


In constructing a test of attitudes 
toward the church Thurstone* submitted 
330 statements to several hundred per- 
sons together with eleven ‘master slips” 
labeled A, B, C, D, etc., with the caption, » 
“highly favorable,” on the A slip and 
“decidedly unfavorable toward the 
church” on the K slip and varying ex- 
pressions of favorableness or unfavorable- 
ness in between. These persons were 
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asked to classify the statements to fit the 
master slips. Then the undesirable state- 
ments were eliminated or retained accord- 
ing to the degree with which they met 
the following criteria: 


(1) As far as possible the opinions should 
reflect the present attitude of the subject 
rather than his attitude in the past. 


(2) “Double-barreled” 
omitted. 


statements were 


(3) Statements applicable to a restricted range 
of endorsers were omitted. 


(4) Opinions were selected so that it was not 
possible for subjects from both ends of 
the scale to endorse them. 


(5) Statements were kept as free as possible 
from related and confusing concepts. 


(6) The use of slang was avoided except 
where its use was essential to the ex- 
pression of an opinion. 


Thus a graduated list of opinion state- 
ments was developed. The final list con- 
tained 45 statements. These were selected 
so that they constituted a more or less 
uniformly graduated series of scale values, 
those most favorable to the church being 
arbitrarily placed first on the list, and 
their scale value being at the left of the 
scale. Thus the “higher” scores represent 
a less favorable attitude toward the 
church. 

From the fininshed list the completed 
blanks of 200 college freshmen were used 
to determine the reliability of the test. 
The opinions were paired and the lower 
half evens plus the upper half odds were 
correlated with the lower half odds plus 
the upper half evens. The Spearman- 
Brown formula applied to these data gave 


—ea coefficient of reliability of .94. 


This attitude test, when administered 
to 548 college freshmen, 127 sophomores, 
107 juniors, 107 seniors, and 210 gradu- 
ates, gave in each case a widely distributed 
set of scores, slightly skewed in favor of 


the church; 103 divinity students pro- 
duced a curve decidedly skewed in favor 
of the church, while 181 members of the 
Chicago Forum showed a slight piling up 
of opinions near the middle of either half 
of the scale. 


Between the scores made on this test 
and self-scored ratings made on a ten- 
point scale of the single question, “Where 
on the scale between ‘highly favorable’ 
and ‘highly unfavorable’ would your atti- 
tude score appear?” a coefficient of corre- 
lation of .67 was found. 


An important point in the construction 
of the test was the arrangement of the 
statements on the scale. Instead of ar- 
ranging them in the order of their scale 
value, the author arranged them promiscu- 
ously so as to discourage a tendency for 
the endorser to gravitate toward the end 
or to avoid extremes. Also it was assumed 
that a mixed arrangement would encour- 
age the reading of all the statements. 


Other attitude tests have been con- 
structed and used to measure the influ- 
ence on attitudes of various types of ex- 
periences. The effect of motion pictures 
on attitude modification has been exten- 
sively studied.5 The results generally 
showed a modification of attitudes in the 
expected direction. A movie favorable 
to the Chinese produced a change in atti- 
tude scores 17 times its probable error; 
while a picture unfavorable to the Chinese 
produced a change in attitude acore 2.2 
times its probable error. Four hundred 
children who saw “The Birth of a Na- 
tion” became unfavorable toward the 
Negro, and a repetition of the test after 
five months had elapsed showed that 
much of the “induced prejudice’ re- 
mained. ‘Four Sons” produced a change 
in favor of the Germans, and “Street of 
Chance” produced a change of attitude 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Stamping Ground Chapter, F. F. A., 
Wins National Chapter Contest 


uns Is A YEAR of “history 


making” and the thirty-two members of 
the Stamping Ground Chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America are doing their 
part. In Kansas City, on October 19th, 
this chapter was selected as the most 
outstanding in the United States and 
thereby won the 1939 National Chapter 
Contest. The astounding part was that 
they had won this same contest in 1937, 
were ineligible in 1938 because of win- 
ning in 1937, and by winning in 1939 they 
established a record never equaled by any 
other chapter. 


Stamping Ground is a small rural town 
with a population of about 400 and sit- 
uated on the edge of the famous Blue- 
grass region. This little city has been 
famous for years because of its community 
pride and spirit. Its citizens expect the 
best and get it. Their attitude of co-op- 
eration is outstanding. 


It was in this atmosphere that thirty- 
two of their rural youth who were mem- 
bers of this great organization accom- 
plished one hundred and thirty-two differ- 
ent items in their Program of Work. 


It would be a long story, but an 
interesting one, to tell how these boys 
after having their school destroyed by 
fire in 1938 and losing many of their 
prized possessions, worked hard many 
days and nights under many handicaps to 
win the highest of honors that can be 
awarded a chapter by the national or- 
ganization. When their new building 
was nearly completed a cyclone struck, 
blowing the roof with its huge steel 
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By IvAN JETT, 
Stamping Ground, Kentucky 


girders into twisted, broken wreckage. 
Brick walls crumbled and many months 
were lost. Classes taught in the farm 
shop and many days it was so cold it 
was necessary to wear overcoats and hud- 
dle around the stove. They had been 
accustomed to hundreds of books and 
thousands of bulletins, and they had none 
of these remaining. 


They had built a Chapter House in 
1937 and finding it too small they doubled 
its size by adding an addition 22 feet wide 
and 32 feet long. It is a recreation room 
and is equipped with Venetian blinds, 
electric stove, electric refrigerator, cabinet 
sink, automatic exhaust fan and enough 
equipment to serve forty-eight. There are 
many types of games such as ping-pong, 
rook, etc., for entertainment. All work 
and all funds were raised entirely by the 
members. 


They enlarged their farm shop by 
building an addition 27 feet by 30 feet, 
making the entire shop 80 feet long and 
27 feet wide. They re-wired the shop 
throughout using conduit, laid a concrete 
floor and secured thousands of dollars 
worth of new equipment through gifts. 
Some of the equipment was a 16-inch 
variety saw, lathe, band saw, 8-inch 
jointer, electric motors, hammers, etc. 


They made up, secured approval and 
supervised a $14,000 W. P. A. Project for 
the school grounds for grading, con- 
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structing walks, roads, excavation, etc. 
To give you an idea of the size of this 
project it required 1200 sacks of cement, 
240,000 pounds of sand, and 1,200,000 
pounds of rock. ; 

They did nearly $4,000 worth of busi- 
ness co-operatively in the purchase of feed, 
fertilizer, and livestock, and sponsored a 
Fair with $1,000 in premiums, made a 
trip to Washington, D. C., New York, 
Niagara Falls, Canada, Detroit, and home 
for $25 per boy. They made an indus- 
trial tour of Louisville, sent members to 
the State F. F. A. Camp, gave Father and 
Son Banquet, and during the year had ten 
parties and wiener roasts. 

They erected F. F. A. signs at each 
edge of town, secured 7,000 new bulletins 
and 100 new books, and designed one of 
the best agriculture rooms in the country 
for their classroom work. The tables, 
chairs, and cabinets are all birch finished 
in walnut. The storage room adjoining 
the classroom also has its cabinets with the 
tops covered with linoleum with chro- 
mium trimming. They gathered hundreds 
of specimens to use as illustrative ma- 
terial and mounted and filed them so 
they could be readily used. 

Their Supervised Practice was excep- 
tional. They made field trips, loaned 
money to members who did not have 
sufficient funds. Eighty-one per cent of 
their enterprises were full ownership, with 
an average of three projects per member 
and a labor earning of $325, or a total 
of $10,411 for the chapter. Each mem- 
ber acquired an average of thirty-two 
farm skills and used an average of 27 
improved practices in their farm practice 
program. They completed one hundred 
per cent of their projects and recognized 
with certificates and loving cups programs 
with outstanding merit. 

This chapter raises only registered 
Spotted Poland China swine and _ they 
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are certainly making a success of it. With 
nearly 80 purebred sows in the community 
they are selling all their pigs at reason- 
able prices. They had a purebred sale 
which was a huge success. They formed 
the Stamping Ground Spotted Poland 
China Pig Club, elected officers and abide 
by its rules, which are very strict. These 
hogs have as their grandparents such 
world champions as: Coming Storm, Fury, 
Progressor, Mae Jean, Ebony King, etc. 
All this was developed in four years 
from a beginning of one gilt. 


They raised one acre of tobacco as a 
group project and it netted them a profit 
of $250. The members did all the work. 
Ten per cent of this money was set aside 
and will be used as a tithe. So far they 
have used part of this money for pur- 
chasing fifteen Bibles. One for each class- 
room in school. On the entire tobacco 
market there was only one crop of Burley 
tobacco that brought a higher average 
than their $31.61 per 100 pounds. Their 
highest basket was sold for $40 per 100 
pounds, a price that was not excelled that 
year on the market. 


They did many other things such as 
winning the District and State Contests 
in the Chapter Contest, Secretary's Book, 
Treasurer's Book, Chapter Music Contest, 
and Opening and Closing Ceremonies 
Contest they won only the district Con- 
test. One of their members was elected 
State Secretary and two members were 
raised to the State Farmer Degree. They 
appeared in radio programs, sponsored a 
Sunday School Attendance Contest, Home 
Beautification Contest, and gave silver 
loving cups as prizes. 


Their training is invaluable, because it 
means that with this work going on 
throughout the United States that rural 
America will never again lack rural lead- 
ers. True farm leaders. 
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PERUVIAN RESTAURANTS 
FEED SCHOOL CHILDREN 


PareNTs AND CHILDREN of the 
poor classes are rejoicing over a recent ar- 
rangement made by the Government with 
the popular restaurants of Lima and 
Callao to provide all primary school chil- 
dren with free breakfast on school days. 

Another forward step of the Peruvian 
Ministry of Education has been the intro- 
duction of a new reader for the elemen- 
tary schools. Its content is of high quality 
and it has been found that the students 
themselves are accepting it with every 
evidence of approval. — “International 
Pedagogical Notes,” E/ Maestro Rural, 
Mexico. 

& 


JUVENILE ART IN IRELAND 


Fo.iowinc a brief experi- 
mental period, it has now been decided by 
the Northern Ireland Ministry of Educa- 
tion to maintain a standing exhibition of 
pupils’ art work at the Ministry headquar- 
ters in Ormeau Avenue, Belfast, for the 
use of all school teachers. A room allotted 
for the purpose has been paneled with 
suitable material, and the first of the regu- 
lar exhibitions is now “hung.” It is in- 
tended to change the selected works at 
monthly intervals. The present exhibition 
consists of nearly a hundred works, all by 
elementary school children ranging in age 
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WORLD 
EDUCATION 


from four to fourteen, and includes many 
interesting examples of youthful observa- 
tion. Most of the specimens are carried 
out in paint, but pencil drawings, paste-on 
compositions by small groups of children 
and lino cuts are also included. A small 
exhibit of pottery is also on show, and it 
is proposed in subsequent exhibitions to 
include a wider range of plastic art as 
well as of textile design from both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.—Bzlletin 
of the International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva. 
cd 


OPEN A SCHOOL AND 
GET OUT OF JAIL 


Epucatep PRISONERS in the 

Punjab jails stand to get special remission 
of sentences, if they educate a sufficient 
number of adult illiterate prisoners. This 
decision has been made by the Punjab 
Government in pursuance of its policy for 
promoting adult education in the Punjab. 
Paid teachers are already working in 
some of the Punjab jails. The Govern- 
ment now proposes that in addition to the 
paid teachers, educated convicts should be 
appointed as teachers in jails. The In- 
spector-General of Prisons, Punjab, has 
instructed all Superintendents of Jails to 
submit lists of selected prisoners who may 
be keen on acting as teachers of their 
fellow-convicts. The convict-teachers are 
to be selected from among those prisoners 
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whose unexpired sentences may be be- 
tween two and five years. 

These convict-teachers at the outset will 
be concentrated in one jail and given in- 
struction in the methods of teaching by 
officers of the Education Department. 
They will only be required to do teaching 
work during their imprisonment. In ad- 
dition to the usual remission of sentences, 
under the ordinary rules they will earn 
additional remission if they show good 
results.—Educational India. 


EXCHANGE OF TRAINING 
COLLEGE STAFF 


A\N EXCHANGE of training 
college staff is to be organized among 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark. In this 
way teachers will have a better knowledge 
of the language of the three countries, a 
factor which should lead to closer in- 
tellectual union —Fexille mensuelle d’In- 
formation de la F. I. A. I., Paris. 


& 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


Asour 100,000 persons 
were graduated from the Soviet higher 
educational institutions this year. They 
include more than 28,700 engineers, 10,- 
500 agronomists, 14,000 medical workers, 
38,000 teachers and other educational 
workers, about 6,000 economists and law- 
yers, and nearly 2,000 graduates from 
the arts faculties. Several months before 
the final examinations the authorities con- 
sulted the future specialists regarding the 
work they wanted to do and on graduation 
each of them was assigned to a job. It is 
the practice to assign jobs to university 
graduates in accordance with the needs of 
the national economy and of the scientific 
research institutions, but the personal de- 
sires and leanings of the young people are 


taken into account in each individual case. 
—The Schoolmaster & Woman Teacher's 
Chronicle, London, 1939. 


* 
TRAINING THE TEACHER 


THE FOLLOWING paragraph 
is from an address by Mr. D. H. Drum- 
mond, Minister of Education, at the open- 
ing of the Forty-first Conference of the 
New South Wales Public School Teachers’ 
Federation: 

“During the year it has been my good 
fortune to secure the consent of the 
Treasury to the liberalizing of teachers’ 
scholarships. Today every student ad- 
mitted to the College receives a scholar- 
ship. I believe that you must train the 
teacher far more than you must train the 
tradesman, because after all the teacher is 
the teacher of all other persons in the 
basic and fundamental things of life. For 
that reason I adhere strongly to the best 
possible training for the teacher that our 
finances will permit us to give.” —Bazlletin 
Trimestriel, Paris. 


ARGENTINA PLANS NEW 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


‘Tue National Education 
Council has authorized the expenditure 
of four million pesos during the current 
year for the construction of new school 
buildings throughout the nation. Of this 
amount some two per cent will have to 
be used for salaries of the increased per- 
sonnel necessary to carry out the program; 
1,120,000 pesos have been designated for 
new buildings in the capital itself; the 
rest will be divided between the provinces 
and territories. Among the schools pro- 
jected for Buenos Aires two are to be 
fresh air schools——La Prensa, Buenos 
Aires. 
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Experimenting in Memory Work 


In the English Class 


oh THE OLDER type of 
education pupils were required to memo- 
rize many things. While today education 
is wisely discarding many things taught 
and many methods formerly used, there 
are still passages worth memorizing. 
Good literature is composed of beautiful 
thoughts, unusual thoughts, expressed in 
good language. If Shakespeare had not 
said things the way that he did, we would 
not talk as we now talk. Shakespeare, 
Pope, and the Bible have influenced our 
speech. To memorize words that say the 
idea better than the teacher can say it will 
enrich the teacher’s life. The same is 
true, at least to some extent, of the pupil. 
The enrichment of life helps to educate 
for a leisure-time enjoyment. 


Teaching should not only be a tech- 
nique but also a matter of cultural living. 
The person who leads the rich life is the 
one with a great deal stored in his mem- 
ory. If more people were so educated, 
maybe conversation would not be a lost 
art. With these things in mind _ this 
teacher tried consciously last year in Burn- 
side High School to encourage the pupils 
to do more worthwhile memory work. 
The results were gratifying enough to in- 
sure the use of the plan for another year. 


It is wise to interest the pupil in mem- 
ory work before assigning any definite 
task. Human beings grow to a great ex- 
tent by imitation. The teacher can, there- 
fore, frequently interest pupils by quoting 
nonchalantly, not as if making a speech, 
lines that are appropriate to the work at 
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By FRANCES TAYLOR WATSON, 


English Teacher, 
Burnside High School, 
Burnside, Kentucky 


hand. Pupils whose attention is lagging 
may pick up their ears and listen when 
they see that the teacher is saying those 
lines from memory. Last year when this 
was tried two high school pupils nudged 
each other, one saying to the other, ‘She 
knows that by heart.” The other one 
found that hard to believe so he asked the 
teacher, “Do you know that by heart?” 
Pupils have respect for the teacher who 
does herself what she assigns. 

Another way in which to interest the 
pupils in memory work is to write the 
passage to be memorized attractively on 
a suitable card or paper. After saying it 
on occasion put it on the bulletin board. 

Oftentimes pupils like to explore their 
minds as it were and find out what they 
already know. They can be stimulated 
to do more memory work by having the 
class keep a record of what each indi- 
vidual in the class knows from memoty. 
This can be done by a compact card rec- 
ord for each individual, or it can be kept 
by means of a wall chart. 

The teacher gets better results if he lets 
the pupil memorize what he wants to 
memorize. Sometimes they will pick out 
very worthwhile passages; sometimes they 
choose trite and obvious things. At any 
tate what they do select is more vital to 
them than if they are arbitrarily assigned 
the lines that have particular appeal to 
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the teacher. The memory work is ex- 
tended by suggestion, not by command. 


The method of checking may depend 
largely upon the size of the class. In small 
classes, such as Burnside has, the best 
method is to allow a few minutes at the 
first of the period in which opportunity is 
given for quoting the memory work. That 
method has several advantages but is not 
practical for a large class as it would re- 
quire too much time. In a large class the 
pupil can present cards stating that he 
knows certain lines from memory. It is 
a good idea to have these cards signed 
by some other person. That is as much 
for thoroughness as for honesty. It is 
never good to wait until the end of the 
term for checking memory work. That 
makes for cramming and for cheating. 
All memory work should come in early. 


These suggestions were used in English 
and American literature classes last year 
with good results. One senior girl learned 
among other things twenty-eight lines of 
Chaucer’s Prologue, about twenty lines of 
Macbeth, twelve or fourteen lines of Mil- 
ton’s minor poems and so on. Another 
senior who was taking American literature 
learned about fifteen lines of The Vision 
of Sir Launfal, several complete short 
poems, as well as some stanzas of Longfel- 
low’s Psalm of Life. All of the members 
of both classes definitely did more memory 
work than before this plan was used. A 
senior boy in commenting upon the year’s 
work said that he liked best one of Tenny- 
son’s shorter lyrics. When asked why, he 
said it was because he memorized that 
one and, therefore, he knew it best. 

The intrinsic value of memorizing truly 
great and beautiful thoughts expressed in 
effective language is shown in this pas- 
sage: 

“Thy word have I hid in my heart that 
I might not sin against Thee.” 


University Educators Honored 


as PAINTINGS of Dr. J. T. C. 
Noe and Dr. McHenry Rhoads were un- 
veiled in impressive ceremonies at the 
University of Kentucky, at the Educa- 
tion Conference on Friday, October 27th 
last. These portraits, executed by Dord 
Fitz, were presented to the University by 
Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi, 
honor societies in Education at the Uni- 
versity. At the unveiling, presided over 
by Dr. Wellington Patrick, formal pres- 
entations were made by Mr. Charles R. 
Buchanan, President of the local chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, and Mr. Leslie Betz, 
President of the local chapter of Kappa 
Delta Phi. The portraits were accepted 
on behalf of the University by President 
Frank L. McVey. 

Dr. Noe retired from active duty at 
the University of Kentucky in 1934. He 
has served the institution since 1906 and 
for many years was Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education. As a teacher he was 
outstanding and very popular and labored 
hard to lay a solid foundation for the 
College of Education at the University. 
His work in literature and on the lecture 
platform has attracted wide attention and 
some years ago he was made Poet 
Laureate of Kentucky by special act of 
the Kentucky General Assembly. He has 
published a number of volumes of poetry 
in addition to his work of teaching in the 
College of Education. Since his retire- 
ment, Dr. Noe has produced some literary 
work and has published several books 
worked out as a part of his duties on a 
retirement status. He now lives in Beverly 
Hills, California. 

Dr. McHenry Rhoads has long been 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Safer School Transportation 


By GORDIE YOUNG, 


State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Cue RAPID INCREASE in 


school transportation during the last few 
years makes it necessary for careful con- 
sideration of adequate means of providing 
safety for the pupils who are being trans- 
ported. Some idea of the rapid increase 
that has taken place may be had when we 
compare the number of pupils and the 
vehicles of transportation now with the 
number transported and the vehicles for 
such transportation a few years ago. In 
1933-34, there were in use 513 vehicles 
of transportation; in 1935-36, there were 
817; in 1938-39, there were more than 
1,400. In 1935-36, the total number of 
pupils receiving the benefit of transporta- 
tion was 58,196, while in 1938-39, there 
were approximately 100,000 who were 
transported to and from school daily. 
The cost of transportation in 1935-36 was 
a little more than $725,000, while in 
1938-39 it was approximately $1,200,000. 
It may be of interest also to note that in 
1933-34, the ratio between the number of 
publicly-owned and privately-owned buses 
was three privately-owned to one publicly- 
owned, while in 1937-38, the ratio was 
two privately-owned to one publicly- 
owned. It is generally agreed that more 
economical transportation may be had by 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


publicly-owned buses. In 1938-39, the 
type of bus has been much improved as to 
comfort and safety. 


Amount of School Transportation Be- 
ing Done. It may be of interest to know 
that in 1938-39 pupils were transported to 
approximately 960 schools. The vehicles 
of transportation consisted of, in addi- 
tion to school buses, 24 wagons, 7 trucks, 
12 touring cars, and 7 common carriers. 
The average seating capacity of the buses 
was forty. Each morning and evening 
a fleet of more than 1,400 vehicles moved 
out upon the highways carrying approxi- 
mately 100,000 children a distance of 30,- 
000 miles. This transportation was car- 
ried on in 113 of the 120 counties. The 
seven counties with no _ transportation 
were Casey, Clay, Clinton, Estill, Menifee, 
Taylor, and Wolfe. Jefferson County uses 
53 buses. This is a larger number than is 
used by any other school unit. Graves 
and Mason counties tie for the next place 


with 46 buses each. Only about 25 per 


cent of the boards of education of the 
State have adopted any rules and regula- 
tions governing the safety of pupil trans- 
portation. 


Safety in School Transportation. The 
Department of Education made a study 
of the safety in pupil transportation, for 
the school year 1938-39, by collecting in- 
formation from approximately 100 of the 
120 counties. Eighty-six of these counties 
had no accidents. The information col- 
lected showed that in the fourteen coun- 
ties reporting accidents there was a total 
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of twenty-three accidents. They are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


2—September 6—January 
7—October 1—February 
2—November 1—March 
2—December 1—April 
1—August 


Time of day—a summary of this item 
shows between 
7 and 8 a. m., 7 accidents; 
8 and 9 a. m., 2 accidents; 
2 and 3 p. m., 2 accidents; 
3 and 4 p. m., 8 accidents; 
4 and 5 p. m., 2 accidents; 
6:30 p. m., there was 1 accident. 


Weather conditions— 


17—Clear day 2—Snow 
3—Rain 1—Dusty Road 
Kind of surface— 
16—Macadam 3—Concrete 
3—Gravel iit 


Straight or curved road— 
13—Straight road  4—Intersection 
6—Curved road 
Injury— 
10 accidents, 36 people slightly injured 
5 accidents, 15 people seriously injured 


2 accidents, 3 people fatally injured 
6 accidents, Property damage 


Transportation Equipment. ‘The prob- 
lem of safe transportation equipment is as 
serious now as was the problem of safe 
and suitable school buildings twenty-five 
years ago. Because of the rapid increase 
in school transportation and the desire on 
the part of school officials of the state to 
make this transportation safer, the State 
Board of Education has adopted rather 
strict regulations for transportation of 
school children. These involve standards 
for both chassis and school bus body, 
qualifications for the drivers of school 
buses, and regulations governing the 
operation of school bus equipment. This 
has been done with the hope that it will 
eliminate the occurrence of accidents 


similar to the one which has recently oc- 
curred in our neighboring state and which 
resulted in the death of the driver and 
some three or four of the sixty occupants 
of the bus. These regulations require the 
inspection of the bus periodically by com- 
petent mechanics. If it is important that 
the railroads and commercial bus lines 
have their equipment inspected often and 
under strict regulations, it is also impor- 
tant that the equipment which transports 
more than 100,000 of our school children 
have careful and regular inspection. 





University Educators Honored 
(Continued from page 22) 


identified with the public schools of Ken- 
tucky, serving as city superintendent of 
schools of some of the larger systems of 
the state and later as high school in- 
spector for Kentucky. In 1911 he was 
appointed professor of secondary educa- 
tion at the university and from 1924 to 
1928, he was State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, which position he filled 
with distinction. Dr. Rhoads labored 
hard for an equalization fund for the 
schools of Kentucky. He did the pioneer 
work in the development of a new school 
code, but it failed of passage during his 
administration. These efforts had to be 
made, however, and it was this pioneering 
that later brought these reforms into 
being. His administration as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was ‘“‘An 
Era of Good Feeling’ in educational 
affairs of the state. All persons con- 
nected with the educational system had 
great confidence in the fairness and pro- 
fessional ability of Dr. McHenry Rhoads, 
whose name will go down in the history 
of the state as one of our greatest edu- 
cational leaders. 
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“Youth Defines the Issue” 


EBATING and argumen- 
tation in the high schools of Kentucky 
may enjoy the distinction of being a 
student activity that has as great appeal 
as the athletic program. This may sound 
like one of those “believe it or nots,” but 
it’s true. If the speech teacher is willing, 
numbers will swamp him, debaters will 
surround him in vast hordes. Literally. 
It is a rather pleasant fact, if a some- 
what laborious task, to know that one is 
making fifty speakers articulate instead 
of the usual two or four. (One’s best 
affirmative and negative.) If debating is 
to be a fine art in an articulate society, as 
it should be, we've all got to get away 
from this “‘you vs. me” idea in debating. 


It is true that the win-lose notion is im- 
portant for motivation, but a keen interest 
in argumentation may be developed with- 
in the school, if, and only if, the speech 
teacher in charge of forensics is willing 
to forget about supposedly inadequate pay 
checks and long hours of overwork, and 
instead take the long look ahead—the 
achievement, the satisfaction of having 
done a good job in helping to make more 
people articulate in a world threatened 
by all sorts of disagreeable forces that 
tend to look askance at our democratic 
form of government, a government that 
stresses freedom of thought and the ex- 
pression thereof. 


The important thing, first, is to be as- 
sured that the teacher is willing. If one 
thought in terms of the debates only, 
in terms of making youth articulate, the 
task might not be so thrilling. But in the 
awareness that to allow young America 
to keep its vocal cords in a world hushed 
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By NICHOLAS W. WILLIAMS, 


Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


to forced silence on affairs of those in 
power, whether the king be right or 
wrong, is the important task of the teach- 
er in charge of forensics who looks be- 
yond into the world of tomorrow, hoping 
that in America at least, it can’t happen 
here; that when another day dawns we'll 
still be permitted to discuss and define 
the issue of the world affairs of which 
we are a part. Reflecting a bit, then, the 
argumentative process in the high school 
takes on a somewhat different hue, terri- 
bly significant; it transcends the veil of a 
simple little debate between two schools, 
each hoping the judge will decide in its 
favor. 


Having reflected on the philosophical 
side, one turns to the more practical con- 
sideration of motivation. Convinced of 
its significance you may ask the question, 
“And how may I secure this interest in 
debate and argumentation” as a funda- 
mental process in a democratic state? 
There is the usual plea that debate isn’t 
supported adequately, that there is no in- 
terest among the students, ad infinitum. 
It is the contention of the writer, based on 
an experience that may be duplicated in 
any Kentucky high school, that such diffi- 
culties may be removed. Because of my 
own belief in argumentation and debate 
for high school students, I should like 
to pass on to you a very simple plan which 
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has worked successfully at Henry Clay 
High School during 1938-39. Here it is. 


1. The person in charge of forensics should 
first issue the calls for debate tryouts. A build- 
up is necessary. Interest cannot be secured un- 
less the whole school becomes curious about the 
thing you are trying to do. The school may 
become curious if placards are used, as well as 
the bulletin boards, assembly debates, and an- 
nouncements. The student should be given 
the opportunity to sign a tryout slip in which 
he states his willingness to try out. He is 
placed on his own merit; it will give the whole 
procedure a sense of dignity; it will enable you 
to get facts on paper about the student in 
question. 

2. Those who sign the tryout slips (within 
the homerooms) are paired into affirmative 
and negative teams for the tryouts. The speech 
teacher announces the pairing, the debates for 
the tryouts. He listens to these tryout debates, 
all these debates are non-decision. Thus each 
student speaker feels he is on his own. (At 
Henry Clay, the first semester, approximately 
eighty students were in these initial debates.) 


3. After the tryouts, no squad ratings 
should be given. Those in the tryouts should 
be allowed to draw for partners in an intra- 
school tournament. Each student speaker will 
have had the advantage of individual criticism 
by the speech teacher after the tryout. Straight 
elimination during the tournament is in order. 
Mature debaters from last year’s squad may 
judge all the preliminary debates. Towns- 
people or teachers in the school may serve just 
as well. The winners are declared the school 
champions. The results and progress of the 
tourney should be published in the school 
paper, posted in advantageous places in the 
school, printed in the local paper. 


4, After the tournament is over, the forensics 
teacher will have the data necessary for his 
speakers on score sheets used in the tryouts and 
the preliminary debates. He will then divide 
his speakers into “A” and “B” groups. It 
should be pointed out that these ratings are 
flexible, that one may go from “B” squad into 
“A,” and “A” to “B.” 


After all this is done, which should 
consume considerable time, depending on 


the size of the school, then is the time to 
worry about debates with other schools. 


It sounds simple, and it is simple, ex- 
cept that it takes perseverance because 
youth, not properly prodded at times, is 
all enthusiasm at the start but prone to 
be more impetuous than “‘stick-to-it-ive.” 
The result will be surprisingly good. To 
look at the realistic side, some students, 
despite coaching done during the inter- 
vals, will be simply vociferous, others will 
be logical . . . all more or less articulate 

. . most of them enthusiastic. Again, in 
terms of the long look ahead, coaching 
debate is a grand privilege, one possible 
only in a democracy, not in a mute state 
such as we find elsewhere on this globe. 


When young people become mute, fail 
to care about verbally clashing with their 
classmates about the issues of the world, 
then will our democratic processes wither. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that if de- 
bate is to be alive and worthwhile, phono- 
graphic, memorized speeches are “‘out.” 
A word about technique may be apropos. 
The extempore method is the only logical 
one to be used in this kind of speaking. 
The essence of argument is in the issue. 
An issue undoubtedly can only be reached 
by matching argument through extempore 
speaking. This is essentially the method 
used in our legislative bodies and in life. 
The extempore method is not a spur-of- 
the-moment process. Effectiveness comes 
from knowledge, and the arrangement of 
facts made flexible to match argument 
upon occasion. Webster’s great reply to 
Hayne was certainly painstakingly pre- 
pared. Webster said he had been pre- 
paring his speech for forty years. Yet it 
was extempore, not “canned” nor irrele- 
vant. 


May one not ask, what is a more timely 
and stimulating question than this year’s 
national high school debate topic—Re- 
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solved: The United States should own and 
operate the railroads. Your faculty will 
be interested. Down Lexington way two 
men faculty members heard an assembly 
debate on the subject, became so inter- 
ested they challenged one of the student 
teams to a debate. The debate will be 
held and the students are thrilled at the 
prospect. It could only happen in a 
democracy. If you are still more ambi- 
tious, you might try a Student Congress, 
such as was successfully demonstrated in 
1938 at the National Speech Tournament 
held at Wooster, Ohio. Students from all 
over the United States were the repre- 
sentatives and senators. There were two 
houses. Parliamentary procedure was fol- 
lowed. The state legislative parliamen- 
tarian assisted. The National Student 
Congress framed bills paralleling national 
issues, debated these bills, passed some of 
them, rejected others, spoke articulately. 
Surely no one could deny that these young 
men and women were not better for the 
experience . . . more aware of the thrill 
of speaking it right, of thinking straight 
rather than crooked, of being aware that 
they were part of a great process made 
possible through farsighted framers of a 
constitution that guaranteed to every man 
freedom of assembly and expression. 


It must be admitted that there are right 
ways of debating, and wrong ways. Sim- 
ply to debate the wrong way will not make 
for effectiveness; perfection is not reached 
through wrong practice. To the speech 
teacher who is curious, and who desires 
to find out the right way, there is always 
the opportunity to read, to observe, to 
experiment. Argumentation, whether it 
be on the platform or on the street corner, 
if it is to be justified, is a sort of demon- 
strative thinking aloud process in which, 
from the very beginning, there is an aware- 
ness of the opposition’s point of view, 
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which is the result of reasoning through 
evidence. Thank goodness, young Ameri- 
ca can define the issue, that it still has its 
vocal cords! 


—— FOURTH FALL MEETING 
of the Kentucky Council for the Social 
Studies, held at Morehead, Kentucky, 
October 27-28, was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the organization. 
A proposed program for the social studies 
in the public schools of Kentucky re- 
ceived consideration at the Friday session. 
On Saturday the organization adopted 
resolutions concerning the selection and 
training of teachers of the social studies 
and on selection of textbooks. Copies of 
these resolutions were forwarded to the 
State Department of Education and to the 
State Textbook Commission. 


Officials selected for 1939-1940 were: 
Raymond J. Snodgrass, Tilghman High, 
Paducah, president; Leo Ashby, Principal, 
Rich Pond High, vice-president; Lucile 
Chapman, Coles Junior High, Ashland, 
secretary-treasurer. Board of Directors: 
Ola Brock, Murray Training School, Mur- 
ray; Edna Hastie, Junior High School, 
Bowling Green; Marshall Black, Rose 
Hill High, Rose Hill; James B. Holtzclaw, 
Morehead Teachers College, Morehead; 
and Robert Sanders, duPont Manual High, 
Louisville. Editor of the bulletin, The 
Council Courier, Howard W. Robey, 
Western Junior High School, Louisville. 

The newly appointed committee on re- 
search and curriculum is: Robert Sanders, 
Louisville, Chairman; Elizabeth Yarbro, 
Paducah; E. R. Martin, Louisville; Dr. 
Charles M. Knapp, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, and Dr. Arndt M. 
Stickles, Western Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


i 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 


-—_ MEMBERSHIP in the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators is open to all members of the Na- 
tional Education Association who are en- 
gaged in supervisory and administrative 
positions—namely, state, county, and city 
superintendents, and associate, assistant, 
and deputy state, county, and city superin- 
tendents, and supervisory and administra- 
tive officers in city and county school sys- 
tems exercising the functions of associate, 
assistant, or deputy superintendents; all 
state and national officers of educational 
administration; the heads of teacher- 
training institutions, colleges, and uni- 
versities having departments or colleges of 
education, the heads of these departments 
or colleges of education, and professors of 
school administration or supervision in 
these institutions. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. All members 
of the National Education Association 
who are actively engaged in any phase of 
school work may become associate mem- 
bers of this Association by paying the 
regular membership fee of $5. They are 
entitled to all the privileges of this Asso- 
ciation except the right to vote and hold 
office. 


WHAT DOES A 
MEMBER RECEIVE? 


1. Publications: 


Eighteenth Yearbook on Safety Edu- 
cation, to be ready in February, 
1940. About 450 pages. 


St. Louis Convention Summarization 
and Appraisal. About 32 pages. 
Official Report of the St. Louis Con- 

vention. About 250 pages. 
Subscription to the Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Five issues each year. 
Classified List of Educational Peri- 
odicals. About 20 pages. 


2. A membership receipt in the American 
Association of School Administrators 
good until December 31, 1940. 

. Advance notices of convention plans. 

. A reserved seat at the winter meeting. 

. The right to vote and hold office. 

. Identification with the official organi- 
zation of your own profession—an or- 
ganization which for over seventy 


years has had a leading part in the 
progress of American education. 


NW &y WwW 


MEMBERSHIP DUES IN A. A. S. A. 


Annual dues are $5. 

Life membership is $100. May be paid 
in ten annual installments. 

It is necessary to be a member of the 
National Education Association before 
enrolling in any Department. 


THE “ALL-INCLUSIVE” 
MEMBERSHIP CARD POPULAR 


The “All-Inclusive” Membership Card 
is being used this year for the first time 
and is receiving enthusiastic approval on 
the part of leaders who recognize the im- 
perative need for a closer integration of 
our local, state, and national associations. 
In response to an inquiry asking official 
permission to use the “All-Inclusive” 
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Membership Card within their boundaries, 
30 states have, to date, replied in the 
affirmative and 7 have reported that their 
Executive Committees are studying the 
problem. The following states have 
authorized the use of this special card: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 


N. E. A. BULLETINS 


We list here a number of bulletins 
which are available at N. E. A. Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

1. History of Education and Compara- 
tive Education—Published in The Review 
of Education Research for October. 

2. The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load 
—Published in November issue of the Re- 
search Bulletin. 

3. The Twelve-Month Plan of Paying 
Teachers Salaries. Educational Research 
Service Circular No. 10. 





Crippled Children Welcome Learning 


Waxy PEOPLE have the 


idea that a teacher of crippled children 
faces a heart-rending task; that crutches, 
wheel chairs, braces, casts, and cripple carts 
are such depressing sights that a spirit of 
gloom pervades the air constantly; that 
the children are crushed to earth by a 
realization of their condition; that it is a 
hopeless undertaking to try to teach them. 


This is a far cry from the true situation. 
A teacher of crippled children does, in- 
deed, have varied and perplexing prob- 
lems because of the heterogeneity of the 
pupil personnel; often the ages of the 
children range from four years to nine- 
teen and their social and educational ex- 
periences are just as varied. However, 
with few exceptions, the children are so 
eager for “‘book learning,” so co-operative 
in every undertaking, that teaching them 
can be a joyous experience. 


The writer confesses that she had more 
than a few qualms when the fall term of 


DECEMBER, 


By MARIE GOODWIN HALBERT, 


Graduate Student, 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


school opened and she reported to a hospi- 
tal for crippled children as their teacher. 


The schoolroom was a sun porch with 
two tables, ten chairs, three bookcases, a 
blackboard, and an empty aquarium. The 
schoolbooks ranged from dilapidated and 
outmoded first readers to French and 
Latin textbooks. There were no school 
supplies except a few pencils and some 
tablets. 


The children helped to make plans for 
the work they would like to do, what sup- 
plies they would like to have, and how 
they could improve their schoolroom. At 
first they were shy about offering sugges- 
tions, but when they found that all the 
suggestions offered were taken seriously 
and written down, they began to respond 
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with more spontaneity. One little girl 
of eleven expressed a long-desired craving 
to learn to read; others wanted to make 
things; still others wanted to learn to 
draw, to write letters, to read well enough 
to tell what the “funny papers” said. 

A generous board of education sup- 
plied new textbooks, alabastine paints, 
white and colored chalks, erasers, news- 
print, wrapping paper, construction paper, 
scissors, rulers, yardsticks, pencils, tablets 
and notebook paper, paper fasteners, clips, 
peg boards, paste, tag board, crayons, ana- 
gram games, farm animals—in fact, they 
sent so many things that one little girl, 
viewing the fascinating display, asked in- 
credulously, “Is this Christmas? Did 
Santa Claus bring us all of these things?” 

With such a wealth of material to use, 
school time became the high spot of the 
day. Only two hours daily were devoted to 
school work on account of the physical 
condition of the pupils, but they looked 
forward eagerly to one o'clock; and one 
boy, who said he had always hated school, 
remarked, “I wish we'd have school all 
day.” 

A timely visit from the elementary 
school supervisor gave impetus to the 
plans for making the schoolroom more 
attractive. The empty aquarium was a 
challenge for study, as the fish had always 
died heretofore. The children wrote let- 
ters to several schools, asking the children 
who were interested in science to suggest 
ways and means of finding out about gold- 
fish, but, unfortunately, none of the 
schools replied. However, the children 
found material in their own books and 
magazines and straightway established a 
balanced aquarium. It was so successful 
that the superintendent of the hospital 
suggested that the empty aquarium on the 
other sun porch be stocked also, and this 
was done. The children even named the 


fish — “Whitey,” “Goldie,” 
“Speedy,” and “Prissy.” 

None of the children had ever painted 
pictures and were afraid to try. After a 
few practice sessions with newsprint, 
water colors, and big brushes, they soon 
found that a few splotches in the wrong 
place did not matter at all—that they 
could be painted over and look fine; so 
they undertook the painting of a mural on 
wrapping paper. The children had been 
studying land, air, and water transporta- 
tion; so the same committees were rfe- 
sponsible for that phase of study for the 
mural. Even the tiniest tot had a share 
in the painting, be it ever so humble a 
Share as sponging the background, rub- 
bing in a cloud, or painting the border. 
The finished product could not be judged 
beautiful by adult standards, but to the 
pupils themselves it was a masterpiece. 
The mural was hung across an entire brick 
wall and each child “pointed with pride” 
to his own contribution when visitors 
came to the schoolroom. 

One of the most pressing problems was 
to find a suitable place to keep school sup- 
plies. The hospital superintendent 
solved this difficulty by getting a portable 
cart with shelves and with ample space in 
the back for big supplies. The children 
liked to be made responsible for keeping 
supplies in order, for distributing folders, 
pencils, mixing paints in jars, etc. 

After such a satisfying experience with 
mural painting, and after becoming famil- 
iat with different mediums housed by 
the portable cart, the children welcomed 
other art problems. They kept up with 
their regular work and enjoyed an en- 
riched program of art activities. The 
following list was made up by the chil- 
dren in evaluating the year’s work: 


1. Learned to read, write, spell, and do arith- 
metic. 


“Speck,” 
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at. 
12. 
15; 
14. 
iD. 


. Learned to quit saying “haint” and “hit.” 
. Painted two big murals for the two wall 


spaces. 


. Learned to draw and paint with crayons, 


water colors, finger paint, and colored 


chalks. 


. Learned to model with clay. 
. Made calendars for each month for the 


bulletin board. 


. Made color charts. 

. Made spelling progress charts. 

. Made bibliographies. 

. Made maps (The map study was moti- 


vated by a desire to know the different 
towns and states where the pupils live). 


Read books and kept a library chart. 
Made arithmetic cards. 

Made reading cards. 

Took kodak pictures. 


Made paper plates, knives, forks, and 
spoons, and learned to set the table. 


. Learned to measure. 

. Made Christmas cards. 

. Made Valentines and a Valentine box. 

. Made Easter baskets. 

. Learned new games. 

. Made scrapbooks. 

. Made poem books. 

. Designed book covers. 

. Bound books—learned two kinds of book 


binding. 


25. Mended old books. 


52. 
D3: 
34, 


3D: 
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. Wrote letters. 
. Made and kept school diaries. 
. Had experiments in chemistry. 


(a) Made ink. 

(b) Made carbon paper. 

(c) Learned that fire must have air to 
burn. 


. Looked at things under the microscope. 
DU: 
31. 


Cut borders. 

Learned to mix all colors from primary 
colors. 

Made birthday charts. 

Made two balanced aquariums. 

Learned to tell time with clock faces. 
Studied birds—fed them, painted pictures 
of them and learned the names of the ones 
we saw. 


36. Had patties. 

37. Learned to crochet. 

38. Learned to weave. 

39. Learned to sew. 

40. Learned good health habits. 


41. Learned when to say “Please,” ‘Thank 
you,” and “Excuse me.” 


42. Had a rhythm band and learned songs. 
43. Kept bulletin board up to date. 
44, Made linoleum blocks and block prints. 


45. Made puppets and marionettes out of saw- 
dust and wallpaper paste. 


46. Dressed puppets and marionettes. 

47. Had marionette shows. 

48. Made clothes for ‘Little Black Sambo.” 
49. Made mittens. 


50. Dramatized plays. “Little Black Sambo” 
was the best. 


Crippled children can get so much fun 
out of school that one forgets they are 
handicapped. They hide behind doors, 
and gleefully hop out to scare “teacher”; 
they put on mittens and play “The Three 
Little Kittens”; they shout with contagi- 
ous laughter when they play “Little Black 
Sambo,” particularly at the place where 
the tiger gets Little Black Sambo’s beauti- 
ful green umbrella; they give marionette 
shows and the audience as weil as the 
actors participate; in fact they enter 
whole-heartedly into every activity and 
learn at an amazing rate. 

Some of the pupils stay only a few 
days, some a few months, others a year or 
more. Always when they leave, they 
write letters back to the school, keeping 
up a correspondence for the entire school 
term. The pupils take their work home 
with them, proud of the things they have 
learned, and eager to share their learning 
with those at home. 

Teaching crippled children is far from 
being a thankless task. It is one of the 
most soul-satisfying and inspiring experi- 
ences that a teacher can have! 
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Research Answers Some 


Questions About Reading 


Wc HAS BEEN SAID about 


the large number of poor readers among 
school children. Studies which show the 
extent of failure in reading have value, 
but no special investigations are necessary 
to appraise teachers of the fact that many 
children read poorly. Teachers knew this 
long before research became a part of 
educational procedures. Research has 
been slow to furnish specific detailed aid 
in developing methods of attack upon 
problems of teaching. 


There is general agreement that the ob- 
jectives in the teaching of reading are 
adequate and wholly worthy of attain- 
ment both from the standpoint of the 
learner and of the teacher. There is, how- 
ever, not complete agreement that research 
has been generally successful in furnishing 
specific guidance for teachers in modify- 
ing and adapting methods to the efficient 
attainment of the objectives. All of the 
responsibility for failure at this point can- 
not be attributed to the impracticability of 
research findings. The tendency common 
to human beings of falling into fixed ways 
of doing things has resulted in consider- 
able inertia in thinking about educational 
problems in general. This trait has 
tended to retard rather than to stimulate 
intellectual curiosity in teachers. 


The trend in research is to isolate knowl- 
edge gained through experimental work 
and apply it to certain phases of teaching. 
Some of the implications of research for 
teachers of reading are given in answer to 
questions frequently asked about reading. 


By J. K. Lona, 


Director of Research, 
Board of Education, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


All of the answers given are based upon 
acceptably obtained experimental findings. 
The questions answered here relate to: 
(1) some phases of general methods in 
teaching reading, and (2) some aspects 
of remedial reading programs. 


GENERAL METHODS 
IN READING 


“What is the relation of vocabulary 
mastery to efficiency in reading?’* Su- 
perior silent reading ability is character- 
ized by reading knowledge of words 
which are not ordinarily used. One at- 
tribute of poor reading is inability to 
recognize words visually, although the 
reader may understand these when hear- 
ing them. Improvement in reading ability 
does not lie in the direction of a simpli- 
fied vocabulary but rather in growth in 
vocabulary mastery.® 


“Is training in word discrimination and 
recognition essential for all pupils?” Re- 
sults of investigations show that the good 
reader acquires specific habits which en- 
able him to recognize new or difficult 
words quickly, accurately, and indepen- 
dently. The poor reader often encounters 





* The questions in quotations are from Implica- 
tions of Research for the Classroom Teacher, p. 129- 
41. 


® References will be found on page 47. 
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serious difficulties and periods of con- 
fusion. Two reasons for these difficulties 
are: (a) he reacts to the word vaguely as 
a whole, or reacts chiefly to certain parts 
of a word; and (b) he usually has no 
satisfactory method of attacking a new or 
difficult word.* 


“What are desirable aids to accuracy 
and independence in word recognition?” 
The results of studies in this field show 
that pupils need a variety of skills if they 
are to acquire a high degree of accuracy 
and independence in word recognition. 
Factors and conditions that facilitate word 
recognition are: (a) meaning or context 
of what is read, (b) the habit of reacting 
attentively to the form of words, (c) the 
total shape of words, (d) significant de- 
tails of words, (e) ability to distinguish 
likenesses and differences in words, (f) 
perusal of words from left to right, (g) 
the recognition of familiar words or parts 
of words in new words, (h) phonetic 
analysis, and (i) use of the dictionary.* 


“What is the effect of systematic guid- 
ance in acquiring the meanings of new 
words?” An experimental study was 
made in the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago to determine the 
merits of direct teaching of meaning 
vocabulary and the use of incidental 
methods. ‘The conclusions follow: (a) 
those who received systematic guidance in 
acquiring the meanings of new words 
ranked higher at the end of the training 
period on vocabulary tests; (b) they made 
more rapid progress in both oral and 
silent reading; and (c) they expressed 
themselves more fluently and appropriate- 
ly in oral and written activities. On the 
basis of this and other experiments Gray 
concludes, “when pupils exhibit certain 
needs or should acquire additional atti- 
tudes and habits, systematic and specific 
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guidance usually is advantageous in pro- 
moting their development. Whenever 
specific training is given, it should be di- 
rected by a clear conception of the steps 
which will secure the desired end most 
economically and effectively.”* 


“Will the training provided in one 
phase of reading carry over automatically 
to other phases?’ Experience has demon- 
strated that the training given during the 
reading period is not adequate to insure 
good interpretation in the various curric- 
ulum fields and in all reading activities 
outside of school. The results of tests 
show that a pupil who reads well in one 
field or for a given purpose often reads 
poorly in another field or for a different 
purpose. The facts indicate that teachers 
of reading should determine carefully the 
types of progress which pupils should 
make in reading at given levels of de- 
velopment and should provide specific 
guidance if attainments are unsatisfac- 
tory.® 


“To what extent are the methods used 
in teaching reading to pupils who make 
normal progress appropriate for non- 
readers and those who make very slow 
progress?” The methods used normally 
by efficient teachers can be used to ad- 
vantage in teaching very poor readers. The 
following exceptions should be noted: 
(a) in remedial work the methods are 
applied individually as a rule; (b) they 
are more thoroughly adapted to the spe- 
cific needs and handicaps of given pupils; 
and (c) a greater variety of methods and 
procedures usually are tried out in an 
effort to determine those which prove 
most effective in specific cases.% 


“What are the factors which influence 
growth in comprehension most definite- 
ly?” As a result of studies many factors 
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have been found to relate to comprehen- 
sion. Some of these are: (a) learning 
capacity or intelligence level, (b) range 
of meaning vocabulary, and (c) ability 
to associate and organize ideas efficiently.* 


“How may range of meaning vocabu- 
lary and ability to associate and organize 
ideas efficiently be improved?” (a) Study 
of words in context, (b) specific guidance 
in developing. and enlarging the mean- 
ings of words, (c) directed study of 
selected types of words, and (d) intelli- 
gent use of the dictionary. Additional 
steps which may be taken to influence 
comprehension are: (a) adoption of 
specific objectives in promoting thoughtful 
reading, (b) development of a vigorous 
program of training in different types and 
purposes of reading, (c) stimulation of 
keen interest in reading in all subjects and 
fields, (d) provision of a broad back- 
ground of ideas and concepts in related 
fields, (e) more reading done under the 
direction of a stimulating purpose, and 
(f) provide pupils from time to time with 
a record of the results of practice and of 
their most common errors.* 


“To what extent should speed of silent 
reading be emphasized?” “Speed should 
not be emphasized beyond the level at 
which individuals can achieve the purpose 
for which they are reading. If a. reader 
proceeds too rapidly, comprehension is 
sacrificed. There is abundant evidence that 
many pupils, without special guidance or 
pressure, fail to acquire as fluent habits 
of reading as their ability justifies. Con- 
sequently, provision should be made at 
various grade levels for wide reading of 
simple material and for practice in read- 
ing rapidly in order that maximum effi- 
ciency may be attained. Experiments indi- 
cate that it is far better to distribute such 
practice than to concentrate it within a 


short period of time. Under no condition 
should pupils be urged to read so rapidly 
that they cannot achieve well the purpose 
for which they are reading.’’* 


“What is the relative emphasis that 
should be given to oral and silent read- 
ing?” During recent years the trend has 
been to neglect oral reading and to em- 
phasize silent reading. Pupils should 
learn to read well both silently and orally. 
The problem which teachers face at pres- 
ent is to decide the relative emphasis 
which should be given in oral and silent 
reading at different grade levels. The 
National Committee on Reading con- 
cluded in 1924 that approximately equal 
amounts of class time should be devoted 
to oral and silent reading during the 
early stages in learning to read. Silent 
reading should receive more emphasis in 
the upper grades because of its greater 
importance as a means of enriching ex- 
perience. There is need today for culti- 
vating better habits of oral reading than 
have usually been acquired during the last 
decade and for utilizing to a greater extent 
its training and cultural values.* 


REMEDIAL READING 


“What reasons are given for carrying 
on remedial programs?” Four reasons 
commonly given are: (a) it has been esti- 
mated by various authorities that from 8 
to 15 per cent of elementary pupils having 
normal mental ability have reading dis- 
abilities which need special treatment; 
(b) school progress is hindered by read- 
ing disabilities; (c) the most frequent rea- 
son given for failure in the primary grades 
is inability to read; and (d) reading dis- 
abilities are frequently related to emo- 
tional strains and undesirable attitudes 
and behavior.? 
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“What are factors which contribute to 
reading disabilities?’ In general they may 
be listed as follows: (a) constitutional, or 
visual, auditory, and physical defects, (b) 
mental ability, (c) emotional, (d) de- 
ficiency in early preparation for reading, 
and (e) environmental. (All of the five 
positive factors may not be discovered in 
the analysis of difficulties of every child.)? 


“What are some questions the teacher 
should answer about each child who has 
difficulties in reading?’ (a) Why has 
the child failed to learn to read? (b) 
why does he show particular characteris- 
tics and mannerisms in reading? and (c) 
what are the child’s particular reactions to 
his failure in reading ?} 


“If the classroom teacher does not have 
standard tests to use, what kind of diag- 
nostic work can he do?” (a) Study types 
of errors in pupil’s written and oral work 
which may contribute to deficiency, (b) 
study pupil’s methods of work with the 
idea of developing greater efficiency, (c) 
discover child’s physical and visual de- 
fects, (d) make friends with the child’s 
parents and discover their points of view 
and their methods of managing the 
child.* 


“What bases may be used in selecting 
children who need remedial work?” (a) 
Teachers’ judgments, (b) informal tests, 
and (c) standardized tests." 


“How may the teacher locate pupils 
who need careful diagnosis of reading 
difficulties?’ (a) Give general mental, 
arithmetic, and reading tests, (b) show 
the following factors in relation to grade 
placement—chronological age, mental 
age, arithmetic grade placement, and read- 
ing grade placement, (c) administer read- 
ing tests to get an objective rating of the 
child’s achievement in reading, and (d) 
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repeat reading tests to measuré amount of 
progress made.* 


“What principles should be observed 
in the administration of a program of 
remedial reading?” (a) Remedial work 
can be given effectively to small groups, 
but remedial work is most effective when 
given individually; (b) remedial work 
is most effective when given regularly and 
systematically at a favorable time of day; 
and (c) remedial reading requires a sup- 
ply of interesting and varied reading ma- 
terials suited to the child’s needs and 
reading level. 


“What personality reactions may ac- 
company reading disabilities?” (a) The 
child may take an aggressive opposition 
to the teacher or to reading; (b) the child 
may withdraw either mentally or physical- 
ly from the unpleasant situation; (c) the 
child may compensate for his reading dis- 
ability by seeking success in some other 
activity; (A pupil’s attempts to gain 
recognition may be desirable or unde- 
sirable. For example: poor readers some- 
times develop skill in athletics or shop 
work. On the other hand, they may de- 
velop the smart-aleck, the clown, or the 
bully attitude); (d) the child may de- 
velop an attitude of defeatism; and (e) 
if the child does not find a solution to his 
problem the prolonged period of tension 
may result in the habit of worry and in- 
stability of emotions.? 


“Should classes for poor readers be or- 
ganized at the secondary school level?” 
In terms of practice the answer is yes. 
Records show that from 20 to 30 per cent 
of pupils who enter junior or senior high 
school read so poorly that they can engage 
in required reading activities only with 
great difficulty. Some of them are so much 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Our Contribution to Safety Education 


. oan SCHOOL YEAR the boys 


and girls of the upper four grades of 
Weeksbury Consolidated School were 
given First-Aid instruction by trained min- 
ing First-Aid instructors. The school was 
one of the very few schools in Kentucky 
which offered this type of instruction last 
year. At the conclusion of the course 
an examination was given and those able 
to pass the examination received First- 
Aid Certificates issued by the State De- 
partment of Mines and Minerals. 


This year the principal of the school, 
who took the training with the boys and 
gitls last year, instructed the ten faculty 
members of the school and an exami- 
nation was given in February by Mr. A. 
D. Sisk, Secretary of the Big Sandy Elk- 
horn Coal Operators Association. Every 
member of the class received Certificates 
from the State Department of Mines and 
Minerals. 


Another First-Aid course is being plan- 
ned for the boys and girls in the imme- 
diate future which will be instructed by 
the various teachers who will then, if 
the members of their classes can pass the 
examination, be eligible to receive In- 
structor’s Certificates from the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 


Out of the ten teachers of the school 
it is expected that about five will be 
transferred to other schools of the coun- 
ty next year, and if they have mastered 
the fundamentals of First-Aid sufficiently 
they will be qualified to instruct the 
teachers and pupils of the schools to 
which they have been transferred. Thus, 
it is hoped that a Safety movement will be 
started in the schools of Floyd County. 


By Cari G. Forp P 
Weeksburg, Kentucky 


There are two general phases of Safety 
Education (1) accident prevention and 
(2) remedial or corrective measures after 
an accident has occurred. First-Aid is a 
remedy after an accident has occurred but 
by instructing boys and girls and even 
teachers in First-Aid they make a deter- 
mined effort to prevent accidents. There- 
fore, First-Aid is a definite prescription 
for accident prevention. 


Regardless of how safety-minded we 
may be, there will always be accidents 
and where there are accidents there is a 
place for the person who has had First- 
Aid training. 

The writer does not want to give the 
impression that the First-Aid man is a 
sort of layman doctor, for such is not the 
case. First-Aid is the means of giving 
proper care to an injured person until 
medical assistance is secured. 


From the above it will be seen that 
First-Aid is only a part of the general 
safety program. 


The safety movement was started 
twenty-five years ago by the National 
Safety Council (a non-profit, co-operative 
association) for the prevention and cor- 
rection of hazards in industrial plants. 
After twenty-five years of service the 
Council is able to say that it has been 
chiefly responsible for a 44% reduction of 
industrial accidents. This reduction was 
accomplished by mechanical changes, 
through engineering revision and, at the 
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present time, chiefly by means of educa- 
tion and educational activities designed to 
stimulate employee interest in safety. 


The Child Education section of the 
National Safety Council publishes the 
Safety Education Magazine from Sep- 
tember to May, inclusive. There is a 
wealth of safety material in this splendid 
magazine and the subscription rate is only 
one dollar per year. Practically every 
school in the state could afford to sub- 
scribe to this magazine. Through the 
courtesy of the Safety Division of Kop- 
pers Coal Company our school at Weeks- 
bury receives a copy each month for each 
room in the school. 


If your budget is a little larger, for five 
dollars a year a school, either elementary 
or secondary, can get almost all necessary 
safety materials. This includes two 
monthly publications, safety posters, 100 
student accident report cards, bibliography 
of safety materials, a copy of Accident 
Facts, a statistical report of annual acci- 
dents, consultation service by letter or by 
a child safety specialist where practical, 
and many other services. 


The importance of teaching safety has 
been realized for only a few years and 
most of this instruction has been in the 
elementary school. The effectiveness of 
such a program is readily seen upon ex- 
amination of accident records of cities and 
localities where such instruction is offered. 
Driver training courses for the high 
schools are rapidly becoming the vogue, 
but not nearly rapidly enough to meet 
the needs. One of the chief difficulties 
seems to be a scarcity of trained instruc- 
tors. 


To meet this need, New York Univer- 
sity, in co-operation with the National 
Conservation Bureau, has established a 
Center for Safety Education. An entire 
year’s work in Safety Education was 
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offered this year for the first time. Some 
of the activities for this Center will be 
the following: 


1. To give courses in Safety Education for 
teachers in both the graduate and under- 
graduate schools, not only at the University, 
but also in off-campus centers. 


2. To give courses for such groups as in- 
dustrial engineers, traffic authorities, industrial 
and public health nurses, and police officers. 


3. To conduct research in fields of safety. 


4, To publish research materials and other 
materials. 


5. To prepare manuals and courses of study. 


6. To provide field service for schools and 
teacher-training institutions in regard to cur- 
riculum building, and to help with demonstra- 
tions and conferences. 


7. To award fellowships to persons of ex- 
ceptional promise and ability who are planning 
to prepare themselves for workers in this field. 


8. To do any and all things that will pro- 
mote the development of Safety Education. 


Professor J. S. Mitchell of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky has been teaching a 
course in Safety Education for the past 
few summer schools, but there is some 
doubt as to whether it will be offered next 
summer because enough interest has not 
been shown to justify the expenditure of 
offering the course. Whether the small 
number taking the course is due to lack 
of publicity on the part of the University 
or lack of interest of school men of the 
state, as yet, remains an unanswered 
question. 


The State Board of Education recently 
passed a ruling requiring that fifteen min- 
utes of each day in all of the schools of 
the Commonwealth be devoted to safety 
instruction. The best that can be said of 
this ruling is that it will tend to focus 
the attention of school men and citizens 
of the State on Safety Education and per- 
haps convince them that there are few 
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teachers in the state who are trained to 
give safety instruction. 

At Weeksbury we make no pretense of 
being safety experts, but we do feel that 
by offering in-service safety training to 
the teachers and instruction to the boys 
and girls we are making a definite step 
toward making our school safety-conscious 
and that we are preparing boys and girls 
to become better citizens. 


What we have done can also be done 
by other schools of the state. If the school 
is located in a mining section an abund- 
ance of First-Aid men can be found who 
would be willing to teach First-Aid to the 


school. In other sections, a doctor or a 
Red Cross First-Aid instructor could be 
obtained and, in the course of a few 
years, accidental death statistics will 
show us the fruits of our efforts. 





Yale University’s Contribution 


To the Field of History 


Through the 16 mm. Educational Motion Pictures 


—_— ARE NOW available 


to the schools in Kentucky the famous 
Yale University history photoplays, based 
upon several colorful episodes in Ameri- 
can history, from the time of Columbus 
through the Civil War period. 


Several years ago the Yale University 
Press issued a series of historical stories 
on American history called The Chronicles 
of America. These books were received 
with enthusiasm and used by many high 
schools and colleges. Encouraged by this 
success the Yale Press undertook to sup- 
plement this excellent series of books by 
producing motion pictures to portray these 
same historical events as outlined in the 
stories. This was approved by the Com- 
mittee of the Council of Yale University. 


Experts from the Yale faculty worked 
as a co-operative group and combined 
their abilities and knowledge to produce 
the scenarios. The script for each photo- 


By LILLIAN MCNULTY 


Barret Junior High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


play was prepared by a history specialist 
who was an authority on the particular 
phase of history. These scripts were re- 
written into scenarios by professional 
dramatists. Professor George Pierce 
Baker of Yale, noted authority in the 
field of drama and founder of the famous 
47 Workshop at Harvard, passed upon 
every photoplay. 


Harry Ogden, artist and expert upon 
historical costuming prepared the individ- 
ual sketches of the costumes and uni- 
forms. Screen tests were given to pro- 
fessional actors and these were checked 
with existing portraits for physical and 
facial resemblances to the famous people 
they were to represent. Architectural 
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matters were passed upon by Dr. Fiske 
Kimball of the Pennsylvania Museum, a 
recognized authority on architectural de- 
velopment in America. Extensive re- 
search was catried on by a committee 
of trained investigators, under the board 
of editors. Every scene showing social 
customs, habits, incidents, characters, 
costume, and structure was verified. 
The production managers, directors, 
camera-men, technical experts and the 
studio staff, all were from the produc- 
tion field of the regular motion picture 
industry. 

These motion pictures were made on 
35mm. film, which is professional size. 
This very definitely limited their use in 
schools because of their high cost, and 
because many schools that could afford 
them did not have the equipment neces- 
sary for their use. So for a greater part 
of the time these excellent films resided 
in cans and collected dust on the shelf. 

Recently prints of these photoplays 
have been made on 16mm. size and for 
the first time have been put within the 
financial reach of many schools. There 
are fifteen photoplays, each covering an 
individual episode. There are three reels 
to each episode which takes a showing 
time of forty-five minutes. In sequence 
these photoplays form a continuous 
story. Following is a list of the photo- 
plays and the books from which they 
were adapted. 


PHOTOPLAY NAME OF BOOK 


“Columbus” 
The Spanish Conquerors 


**Jamestown”’ 
Pioneers of the Old South 


*“The Pilgrims” 
The Fathers of New England 


*The Puritans” 
The Fathers of New England 


*Used in the Knowlton and Tilton experiment. 
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*“Peter Stuyvesant” 
The Dutch and English on the Hudson 


*"The Gateway to the West” 
The Conquest of New France 


* Wolfe and Montcalm” 
The Conquest of New France 


*“The Eve of the Revolution” 
The Eve of the Revolution 


*“The Declaration of Independence” 
The Eve of the Revolution 


*Yorktown”’ 
The Old Northwest 


*‘'Vincennes”’ 
Washington and his Comrades in Arms 


“Daniel Boone” 
Pioneers of the Old Northwest 


“The Frontier Woman” 
Pioneers of the Old Northwest 


Alexander Hamilton 
Washington and his Colleagues 


“Dixie” 
The Day of the Confederacy 


Ten of these photoplays were used in 
a scientific experiment, that has become 
a classic in visual education, conducted 
by Dr. Daniel Knowlton and Dr. War- 
ren Tilton, both of Yale, in the junior 
high schools of New Haven. The pur- 
pose of these experiments was to meas- 
ure the contributions of these photo- 
plays to enrichment, retention, attitudes, 
and the creation of interest in American 
history. It covered a period of two years 
and included 521 pupils. The educa- 
tional results were beyond what had been 
anticipated, and most notable of all was 
that the pupils voluntarily read forty per 
cent more history outside of school than 
was customary with the usual method of 
teaching American history. 


These films are now available through 
the efforts of the Visual Education De- 
partment at the University of Kentucky. 
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Co-ordination of School and 
Community Planning 


C... BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 
is growing in the United States and in 
Kentucky. This fact is nowhere more 
evident than in local government. In 
1890 the United States census listed the 
expenditures of all Kentucky counties, 
cities, towns, villages, and school districts 
as $6,016,325."1 In 1932 the census 
listed the expenditures of counties, cities, 
towns, and villages as $40,140,000 and 
those of school districts as $16,820,000. 
Such expansion indicates a need for a 
planned development. 


In the schools the expansion has been 
more noticeable, perhaps. School enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance have 
increased rapidly, and to meet new con- 
ditions changes in school methods and 
administration have been taking place. 
The consolidation movement has grown 
rapidly, and a definite beginning has 
been made in the establishment of a sys- 
tem of school transportation.*® The 
schools have planned their growth and 
improvement reasonably well in recent 
years, and have attempted to expand ac- 
cording to a well considered pattern, 
suited to the needs of the time and the 
persons involved. At the same time, 
school planning has been impeded by the 
fact that counties and cities (particularly 
small cities), with a few exceptions, have 
grown in a haphazard manner; and local 
governments have usually expanded their 
activities to meet immediate demands 
with little thought of the future. One 
of the more apparent results is the differ- 





* Notes appear on page 48. 


By J. E. REEVES 


State Planning Committee, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


ence in financial condition and debt status 
which exists between planned schools and 
unplanned units of local government. 
On July 1, 1938, twenty-nine of Ken- 
tucky’s 120 counties were in default on 
their bonded indebtedness; whereas, only 
four of the 266 school districts were un- 
able to meet their obligations. 


The manner in which unplanned de- 
velopment of local governmental units 
affects school planning is easy to see. An 
example of the failure of good school 
planning because of lack of city planning 
is a school located on a quiet residential 
street, which, because of the unexpected 
widening of the street becomes a busy 
thoroughfare;* or it may be that a factory 
district develops nearby and, to serve the 
factories, the school street becomes the 
center of a business section. If there 
were city planning co-ordinated with 
school planning, possible future thorough- 
fares would be laid out in advance and, 
by means of zoning, business and factory 
districts would be prevented from coming 
into certain sections. Thus, schools 
could be built on sites which would con- 
tinue to be good places for schools. 


DEMOCRATIC ASPECTS OF COM- 
MUNITY AND CITY PLANNING 


There has been a widespread attempt 
to discredit governmental planning in 
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this country by associating it with dicta- 
torships. There is, however, a vast differ- 
ence between planning as it is practiced 
in the dictatorship countries and as it is 
practiced in the United States. In this 
country planning begins at the commun- 
ity level, and one of the chief functions 
of state and national planning agencies 
is to advise and assist local planning 
agencies. As a matter of fact, reports 
and recommendations of the planning 
agencies of larger units are as often as 
not composites of the reports and recom- 
mendations of smaller units. The 
National Resources Committee, which is 
the planning agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has repeatedly said that plan- 
ning must come from the bottom up. In 
contrast to this procedure, plans in dicta- 
torship countries are formulated by 
national distatorship, and obedience to 
them is forcibly demanded. 


City planning in America is democratic, 
not only because it is planning at the com- 
munity level where the citizens have a 
better chance to understand and pattici- 
pate in the formulation of the plan, but 
for the following reasons as well. (a) 
The planning commissions are commonly 
composed of city officials and representa- 
tive citizens. (b) The work of the com- 
mission is advisory, and the plans before 
becoming effective must be adopted by the 
governing body of the city. (c) Because 
planning has sought to serve the best in- 
terests of all the people, it has tended 
to increase interest in the city govern- 
ment and thus strengthen the democratic 
process. 


Modern industrial and social conditions 
make it almost inevitable that planning 
will continue. The only question is 
whether the plans in this country will 
continue to be formulated at the com- 
munity level. Planning at the commun- 
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ity level, city planning, was practiced for 
many years in this country before plan- 
ning by other units was seriously consid- 
ered. This movement has grown rapidly, 
and today there are approximately 1,200 
city planning commissions.? When plan- 
ning was finally adopted by the Federal 
and the various state governments, it was 
due as much to the success of city plan- 
ning as to any other cause. 


CITY PLANNING 
IN KENTUCKY 


Kentucky has not been altogether a 
laggard in the development of city plan- 
ning. In 1928° a law was enacted mak- 
ing planning available to all second class 
cities in the state, and empowering their 
planning and zoning commissions to plan 
for the surrounding territory.’ The plans, 
in each case, are subject to the approval 
of the city council or commission or the 
county fiscal court (depending on whether 
the city or the county is affected). Under 
this law all of the second class cities of 
the state have established planning com- 
missions and adopted comprehensive 
plans for future development. In 1930 
a similar law was passed affecting cities 
of the first class,S and Louisville has since 
that time had an official planning com- 
mission and has adopted a comprehensive 
plan for the city’s development. The 
planning and zoning laws of 1928 and 
1930 and the activities carried on under 
them have been upheld by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals.? However, the plan- 
ning problems of cities of the first and 
second classes are not permanently settled. 
Such problems can never be permanently 
settled and a city can never have genuine 
planning unless its citizens are always on 
the alert for conditions which need im- 
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proving and ways and means of improv- 
ing them. 

In 1938 legislation was passed making 
planning available to cities of the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classes,1° but to 
date no commissions have been estab- 
lished under this law. Besides the gen- 
eral need for orderly development in a 
city, many of the smaller Kentucky cities 
have problems of some magnitude which 
have been successfully dealt with in other 
cities by the planning and zoning com- 
missions. Among such problems the fol- 
lowing may be listed: (a) traffic prob- 
lems, (b) the abatement of nuisances, 
(c) recreational facilities, (d) flood con- 
trol, (e) stream pollution, and (f) debt 
problems. These and many other prob- 
lems are of concern to anyone who is 
interested in the future of a city. 


ORDERLY DEVELOPMENT 
IS PLANNING AIM 


It should not be supposed, however, 
that planning is needed only in those 
cities which have problems pressing for 
immediate solution. All of the Kentucky 
statutes relative to city planning author- 
ize the commission to prepare and the 
city council to adopt a master plan for 
the future development of the city. By 
planning now for orderly development, 
many of the problems of the future can 
be avoided. 


The purposes of city planning have 
been well stated in a publication of the 
planning and zoning commission of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, as follows: 


“City planning has for its object the develop- 
ment of the community in an orderly and 
systematic manner. It is its function to foresee 
the probable needs of the. community far in 
advance, and to so guide its physical growth 
as to produce a harmonious development ad- 


justed to such anticipated needs. City planning 
offers the citizens and the government of the 
community a definite plan to be followed in 
the building up of the community.’™ 


It can hardly be questioned that such 
planning is conducive to the orderly de- 
velopment of facilities for supplying an- 
ticipated needs, including, of course, 
school needs. 


CITY PLANNING MAKES 
NEEDED INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


It will be readily recognized by all that, 
generally speaking, the schools have done 
a reasonably good job of planning with 
the facilities and information available 
to them, but they have often been serious- 
ly handicapped by lack of information as 
to future governmental activity and in- 
dustrial development. Besides planning 
the future development of the community, 
however, a local planning commission can 
lend invaluable aid in other ways. In 
planning for schools, data are required 
relative to population trends, the distribu- 
tion of homes in the community, residen- 
tial saturation, school population trends, 
residential distribution of school popula- 
tion, and various other factors.1? In 
good city planning (which includes 
recreational planning) all such data are 
used, and local planning boards often 
collect other data to be used only in school 
planning. Co-operative efforts in securing 
and arranging data, will save time and 
money for both schools and cities. 


City planning commissions have gener- 
ally shown an interest in schools and their 
problems and a desire to assist them in 
every way possible. This is illustrated 
by statements from publications of repre- 
sentative planning agencies. One such 
agency has said: 
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“The three functions of the committee work- 
ing on education are (1) Study of the ex- 
isting educational physical plant with its 
roblem of transporting children to and from 
school; (2) Consideration of the problems of 
increasing the effectiveness of both the plant 
and its uses, and the effects of consolidation; 
etc.; and (3) Setting up a plan for education 
in planning and conservation, both in the 
schools and through publicising the many 
activities of the Commission.”” 


Another planning agency has published 
the following statement: 


“The school and school district data includ- 
ed in these town inventories are but a portion 
of the total data compiled. It is expected that 
when the information is completed for the 
nineteen towns, a separate report will be pub- 
lished under the title “The School Districts 
of Monroe County.’ This report should serve 
as a basis for the development of a program 
for Monroe County schools in keeping with 
conclusions and recommendations which may 
occur in the state-wide report of the Regents 
Inquiry into the character and cost of educa- 
tion.”””* 


Since the work of planning commis- 
sions is advisory, there is no danger of 
their planning for the schools. They can 
only help the schools to plan. In this 
connection, the following statement oc- 
curs in a report published by the Coving- 
ton Planning and Zoning Commission: 


“Obviously, from the standpoint of educa- 
tional and administrative requirements, the 
City and County Boards of Education are best 
qualified to select school sites, to delineate 
school districts and to determine when the new 
school facilities should be provided. It cannot 
be denied, however, that even with the utmost 
care and thought it has been extremely 
difficult to avoid mistakes in the selection of 
school sites, due to the limited information 
hitherto at the disposal of these boards con- 
cerning the probable future development of the 
city and surrounding territory.’ 


It may seem that the smaller cities and 
the counties of Kentucky, already hard 
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pressed for funds, could not afford to 
collect the information and secure the 
technical assistance necessary to carry on 
city planning and assist in school plan- 
ning. It is suggested that W. P. A. assist- 
ance has been made available for such 
work throughout the country, and that 
schools and colleges, through classroom 
and seminar work, could also lend assist- 
ance. As a matter of fact, considerable 
information has already been collected by 
the W.P.A. state planning staff which 
could be used by local planning agencies, 
particularly county agencies. Some of 
this information would probably be 
valuable to city planning commissions; 
and since, at present, there is no provision 
for county planning agencies in Ken- 
tucky,1® interest in local planning activi- 
ties for the time being will have to be 
largely confined to city planning. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Summing up, we may say that (a) city 
planning commissions can lend material 
aid to school authorities by assisting in 
the collection of information on which 
school plans must be based; (b) a com- 
prehensive city plan would enable the 
school authorities to know the course 
which future developments are likely to 
take and thus would be invaluable in 
sound school planning; and (c) city plan- 
ning commissions have no authority over 
schools and merely assist them to plan 
for themselves. There are numerous 
other reasons why those whose primary 
interest is schools should also be inter- 
ested in city planning. Not the least of 
these is the fact that schools are for the 
development .of our future citizens; and 
it is important for them to have beautiful, 
well ordered cities to live in, as well as to 
have the advantages of good educational 
facilities. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Book Reviews 


SIXTH EDITION OF MARTHA WIL- 
SON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGE- 
MENT, revised and <ewritten by Althea M. 
Currin. 


Admirable in its discussion of today’s school 
library from the administrator's point of view 
or in practical suggestions for the librarian, it 
drives straight to its objective. 

It is divided into two parts, one showing 
the function of the school library including sug- 
gestions for general administration, equipment, 
personnel, and financial arrangements; the 
other being manual in type leaving technical 
directions concerning Classification of books to 
other texts. For the librarian eager for a more 
extended discussion of problems, ample foot- 
notes emphasize a detailed discussion of im- 
portant procedures. 

The Sixth Edition of Wilson’s School Library 
Management is a first purchase for the book- 
shelf of the school librarian to guide her in 
her policy and routine, and to serve as a hand- 
book for assistants. 


“DONN FENDLER—Lost On a Mountain 
in Maine,” as told to Joseph B. Egan. Welles 
Publishing Company, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
Price $1.00. 


An almost unbelievable story of a protected 
city boy lost for nine days in a wilderness 
that would daunt the courage of an experienced 
trapper. Without food except wild berries; 
scantily clad, without knife, matches, or com- 
pass; girded only with reliance in the protec- 
tion of God and knowledge of Scout-craft; this 
lad made his way back to civilization intact 
mentally and physically after the greatest man- 
hunt in history had abandoned all hope. 

The story of the determination of Donn is 
an inspiration to youth, producing a modern 
classic of courage, endurance, and faith. 


A MAN, A WOMAN AND GOD, by 
William M. Justice, Pikeville, Kentucky. 
Kingsport Press—$1.00. 

This is a book of verse by one of Ken- 
tucky’s gifted writers. Author Justice speaks 
in beautiful phrases of the great human emo- 
tion that has moved mankind in all ages. This 
little volume would make a nice Christmas gift. 
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MICHIGAN VOCABULARY PROFILE 
TEST, prepared under the direction of Edward 
B. Greene, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Forms Am and Bm. 
Price per package, net $1.50; Specimen Set, 
postpaid $0.25. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 


The importance of a person’s vocabulary has 
been emphasized by a number of investigations, 
both in fields of general mental ability and 
vocational success. The new MICHIGAN 
VOCABULARY PROFILE TEST gives a pro- 
file of a student’s vocabulary in eight fields of 
information—important and independent areas 
of adult activity. The results of this testing, 
combined with other data, will provide valu- 
able information to those concerned with prob- 
lems of guidance and counseling. 


The eight fields of information included are 
(1) Human Relations, (2) Commerce, (3) 
Government, (4) Physical Sciences, (5) Bio- 
logical Sciences, (6) Mathematics, (7) Fine 
Arts, (8) Sports. Each Division of the battery 
consists of thirty items arranged in ten levels 
of difficulty. The graduation in difficulty is 
such as to yield a test of high discriminative 


capacity. 


OLD FASHIONED SPELLING, by Leone 
Hallenberg, published by George G. Fetter 
Company. 

This book is designed to help high school 
gtaduates in their first-year college. Emphasis 
is placed on the use of the dictionary and on 
frequent contests for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing interest in spelling. 





New Books 


AMERICAN BooK Co. 
Horns of Gur. 
Science and Life-Books 1-6. 


WELLES PUBLISHING Co., INC. 
Donn Fendler. 
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Derember KB. GE A. Honor Rall 








COUNTIES 
Counties Superintendent 
| \ | ee C. W. Marshall 
CO ; W. W. Horton 
BRACKEN........-200-0+0++ Chas. Paynter 
CALLOWAY.......--.-000-+ T. C. Arnett 
CAMPBELL...........-----0- J. W. Reiley 
CARROLL..........-+- Curtis E. Shirley 
CHRISTIAN......0-0-200-- N. T. Hooks 
CLARK........- Wm. G. Conkwright 
FLEMING.........2-- ---20+ M. N. Evans 
1.0) < J. C. Lawson 
GRAVES .xc.ccseniseessdco W. H. Baldree 
IGREBNnvsccecscesntcesscsses Nona Burress 
HARDIN.........---0---- G. C. Burkhead 
HARLAN.....-0----- James A. Cawood 
HENRY.........- Mrs. J. T. Highfield 
JEFFERSON.......-.---20-0-0 O. J. Stivers 
JOHNSON......John Fred Williams 
LAWRENCE..........-- Wm. A. Cheek 
ae Anna L. Bertram 
MADISON.........------« J. D. Hamilton 
MAGOFFIN........-----0-0+-++ D. J. Carty 
MARTIN.........0200---++, J. M. Johnson 
MEADE James R. Allen 
MENIFEE Shelby Kash 
MONROE............-- Keene Williams 
’ MONTGOMERY 

Mrs. Nell Guy McNamara 
MORGAN..........-------« Ova O. Haney 
PENDLETON...........--- Chris Wilson 
SPENCER.....----0-0---00+ Hubert Hume 
CS, reas P. D. Fancher 
WARREN. ..cccccsssccccccass Everett Witt 
WAYNE Ira Bell 





INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 


Districts Superintendent 
ANCHORAGE...........- D. D. Mosley 
ASHLAND.........------- W. L. Brooker 
PUGUSTA sccsscccssssesesecses C. E. Word 
BELLEVUE...........- W. H. Marshall 


Districts Superintendent 
CARROLLTON...... Thos. A. Sanford 
. Cl 17,5 enemies J. Edgar Pride 
CoLp SPRINGS........ W. D. Sporing 
COVINGTON.......... Glenn O. Swing 
DANVILLE........-..--- E. F. Birckhead 
EMINENCE.............- O. L. McElroy 
ERLANGER..........----0-+- Edgar Arnett 
FAIRVIEW SCHOOL, ASHLAND 
W. P. Renfroe 
Fr. THOMAB.........- D. W. Bridges 
FULTON cissscccscsessessensscs J. O. Lewis 
GEORGETOWN......J. W. Lancaster 
GLASGOW......--0-0-+- James W. Depp 
GRAYSON. .......-.0---0« W. M. Wesley 


GREENUDP..........- sRobert J. Nickel 
HODGENVILLE......Marshall Hearin 
HOPKINSVILLE 

Gladstone Koffman 
Ky. FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL, 











MIDWAY...........--- Lucy Peterson 
LIBERTY GRADED SCHOOL 
L. J. Wells 
LONDON.........2000++ H. V. McClure 
DIDEO Wssccsecescaccsencccees J. S. Brown 
| ECS ci | eee H. W. Smith 
MAYSVILLE. ..-..-.---<sscseexs John Shaw 
MONTICELLO R. F. Peters 
MURRAY.........020-+ W. J. Caplinger 
NEWPORT.......200000-20 A. D. Owens 
PADUCAH H. L. Smith 
PAINTSVILLE............--- -R. G. Huey 
PIKEVILLE........--20---- T. W. Oliver 
PRESTONSBURG....Ishmael Triplett 
RUSSELL B. F. Kidwell 
RUSSELLVILLE............ C. T. Canon 


SHARPSBURG....J. B. Cunningham 
SHELBYVILLE..Mrs. Willie C. Ray 


SOMERSET..........-0-- P. H. Hopkins 
SPRINGFIELD......Bennett R. Lewis 
STRARINGicsosecscessescccd C. W. Hume 
VANCEBURG........-- O. L. Mullikin 
VAN LEAR..........-- Verne P. Horne 
VERSAILLES.........2+0-- J. R. Binford 


WALTON VERONA......W. F. Coop 


PLEDGES FOR DECEMBER 
1939 


Districts Superintendent 


West Sinz SCHOOL, 
HOPKINSVILLE......-Lalla Dennis 
WILEIAMSBURG........ E. T. Mackey 


LOUISVILLE SCHOOLS 


Schools Principal 
THEO. AHRENS TRADE 
SGHOOB ss) Ethel Lovell 


ALBERT BRANDEIS 
Mrs. Beatrice Johnson 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
Helen Weaver 
Gero. RoGerRs CLARK..Bianca Esch 
HENRY -CEAY2........-.... R. J. Bell 
GavIN H. CoCHRAN 
Lucy Spurgin 
EMMA DOLFINGER........ Elsa Stutz 
V. H. ENGELHARD..Mary McClure 
EMMET FIELD...........--- Paul Sparks 
NANNIE LEE FRAYSURE 
Elma Kohnhorst 
HAZELWOOD..Roselyn Lowenstein 
Mary D. HIt......Agnes Dickson 
JOHN MARSHALL..........Elsa Stutz 
MARGARET MERKER 
Lucille DeBoe Smith 
PARKLAND ELEMENTARY 
Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
PARKLAND JR. HIGH 
Nata Lee Woodruff 


PORTLAND......-----0---- Nell Warden 
HirAM RoseErts....Robert Turner 
FE T. SALISBURY............ R. J. Bell 


ELLEN C. SEMPLE 
Minnie L. Burks 
SHAWNEE ELEMENTARY 
Verna Phillips 
SHAWNEE HIGH SCHOOL 
Robert Clem 
SOUTHERN Jr. HIGH 
Fannie H. Loewenstein 
J. C. STROTHER......Helen Weaver 


Counties—HANCOCK, R. I. Glover; Wore, Frank Rose. 
Independent District—Masonic HoME SCHOOL, Belle Ford. 





WN. G. A. Honor Rall -- December 














ALBERT S. BRANDEIS SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE HARLAN L. C. Henderson 
Beatrice W. Johnson MAYSVILLE John Shaw 

COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLG............-.-:0+0+ O. E. Huddle STEARNS. C. W. Hume 

GEORGETOWN. J. W. Lancaster 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 





SECOND SEMESTER 
BEGINS JANUARY 29 


CLASS SCHEDULES FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER ARE NOW READY FOR MAILING 
WRITE NOW FOR YOUR COPY 


Address PAUL L. GARRETT, President 





Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 











Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book ComMpANy—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


THE EcoNomMy CompaNy—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & CoMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 1512 Virginia Street, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN CoMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

THE McCorMIcK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 


A. J. Nystrom & COMPANY—Mr. J. W. Ire- 
land, Frankfort, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Woritp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. §S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. (Central 
Kentucky). 

Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE EDUCATED PRODUCER: 


Knows the satisfaction of good workman- 
ship; 

Appreciates the social value of his work. 

The Educated Consumer: 

Plans the economics of his own life; 

Is an informed and skilful buyer; 

Takes steps to safeguard his economic 
interests—From The Purposes of Edu- 

cation in American Democracy. 
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Research Answers 
Some Questions About Reading 


(Continued from page 35) 


retarded in reading that it is impossible 
for them to read the books ordinarily used 
at their respective grade levels. As a re- 
sult, wide provision has been made dur- 
ing recent years for the reading needs 
of such pupils. A combination of group 
and individual instruction has usually 
been found adequate. For those most 
seriously retarded individual remedial 
treatment following detailed diagnosis of 
deficiencies is essential. Tests have shown 
that improvement usually is retained.? 


“What are the elements of strength and 
weakness in the remedial programs at the 
secondary level?” Weak points: (a) it is 
dificult to determine if the skills taught 
are applied in the content subjects; (b) it 
is difficult to determine if improvement is 
the result of increased power or of greater 
application under pressure; and (c) pro- 
cedures in group instruction are, as a rule, 
not sufficiently flexible to meet particularly 
the needs of individual pupils. Strong 
points: (a) remedial instruction provides 
opportunity to make adjustments to indi- 
vidual needs and interests, (b) gives spe- 
cific emphasis to those phases in reading 
in which pupils encounter difficulty, and 
(c) offers an opportunity to make detailed 
studies of the accomplishments and needs 
of all pupils in reading.” 

Answers to the above questions are too 
fragmentary in character to satisfy a teach- 
er who is deeply interested in teaching 
reading more effectively. There are prob- 
ably many subdivisions of these questions 
that trouble many teachers. Any teacher 
who wishes to secure thorough knowl- 
edge of the research in the field of read- 


DECEMBER, 





Easy to Read and Easy to Use 


LANGUAGE 
JOURNEYS 


Grades Three through Eight 


This vital English program gives the 
child first consideration. His interests 
and his language needs on the various 
grade levels form the basis of each book. 
The content, which is organized around 
integrated units of work, is taken from 
other school subjects and in quantity and 
richness is unsurpassed. 


Copyright 1938-1939 


JOHNSON Publishing 


et 


Com pany . . Richmond, Virginia 














NINETEEN THIRTY-NINE 


ing will find it profitable to use the sources 
which have been used in the preparation 
of this paper. The references are listed 
below: 


REFERENCES 


1. Monroe, Marion, and Backus, Bertie. Reme- 
dial Reading. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1937. 


2. Gray, William S. “Summary of Reading 
Investigations” (July 1, 1936, to June 30, 
1937), Journal of Educational Research, 
31:401-34, February, 1938. 


3. Gray, William S. “The Language Arts— 
Reading.” The Implications of Research 
for the Classroom Teacher, Joint Yearbook 
American Educational Research Association 
and the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
February, 1939. 


4, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. The Teaching of Reading: A Second 
Report. Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part I, 
Bloomington, III.: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1937. 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Time Finance Plan 


No Security No Endorsers 
Your Signature Only Required 


Time Finance Company, formerly Domestic Finance 
Corporation has pioneered and specialized for years 
in making loans to Kentucky Educators. We have 
just recently changed our name to TIME FINANCE 
COMPANY and have greatly expanded our TEACH- 
ERS LOAN-BY-MAIL PLAN. To better serve the 
Educators of Central and Eastern Kentucky we have 
just recently opened a new, modernly equipped and 
expertly staffed office at 101 N. Limestone Street in 
the heart of Lexington, Kentucky. Teachers in this 
section of Kentucky are cordially invited to visit this 
new Lexington office or direct their inquiries there. 


The Modern Way to Borrow 


Whether a loan is completed in one of our three 
modern Kentucky offices or by mail, the transaction is 
handled in a confidential manner. Loans are made 
to teachers for any worthy purpose. Only Lawful 
rates of interest permitted under the Kentucky Small 
Loan Law are charged. Liberal repayment terms are 
gtanted. Immediate attention is given all inquiries. 
The merit and value of TIME’S EDUCATOR PLAN 
is attested by the thousands of teachers who have 
used it and recommended it. We cordially invite 
each Kentucky Educator who may have a financial 
problem to visit, phone, or write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER—When it’s Time For a Loan See 


TIME FINANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

Formerly Domestic Finance Corp. 
LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 
101 N. Limestone Phone 266 
PADUCAH KENTUCKY 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
MAYFIELD KENTUCKY 
121 South 7th St. Phone 22 


TIME FINANCE COMPANY 
(Mail to either Kentucky office) 
Please mail without obligation complete details of 
Time Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail Plan. I under- 
~_~" this inquiry will entail no obligation to effect 
a loan. 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 











Amount interested in $.... - Salary $ 

















Co-ordination of School and 
Community Planning 
(Continued from page 43) 


NOTES 


1. U. S. Department of Interior, Census Office, 
Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890, “Wealth, 
Debt and Taxation”, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1895, Part II, p. 431. 

2. U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, Financial Statistics of State and Local 
Governments, 1932, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1935, p. 36. 

3. The Project Staff, Federal Project O. P. 
5-119, A Study of Local School Units in Kentucky, 
State Department of Education, Frankfort, 1937, 
pp. 13-26. 

4. L. Segoe, Comprehensive Plan of Covington, 
Kentucky and Environs, Covington City Planning 
and Zoning Commission, 1930, Foreword. 

5. National Resources Committee, Progress Re- 
port, December, 1938, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1939, p. 3. 

6. In 1922 a law providing for planning and 
zoning in first and second class cities was passed, 
but it was repealed in 1924. See Acts of 1922 c. 99; 
and Acts of 1924 c. 87. 

7. Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes, Baldwin's 1936 
Revision, Sections 3235 f-1 to 13. 

8. Ibid., 3037 b-112 to 137. 

9. For decisions upholding the law applicable to 
first class cities, see Carrithers v. City of Louisville, 
250 Ky. 462; and Smith v. Selligman, 270 Ky. 69. 
In Fowler v. Obier, 224 Ky. 742, the right of the 
City of Louisville to pass a zoning ordinance in 
1927 was upheld. For a decision upholding the 
law applicable to second class cities see Bosworth 
v. City of Lexington, 277 Ky. (Adv. Sheets) 90. 

10. Carroll's Kentucky Statutes, Baldwin's 1938 
Supplement, Sections 2741 zz-1 to 32. 

11. L. Segoe, Joc. cit. 

12. See D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, School 
Planning Problems, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927, pp. 1-46, for a discussion of these 
data. 

13. Report of the Planning Commission, King 
County, State of Washington, Seattle, 1938, p. 9. 

14. J. F. Bonner, An Inventory For Planning 
For The Town of Wheatland, Monroe County, New 
York, Monroe County Division of Regional Plan- 
ning, Rochester, 1938, Foreword. 

15. L. Segoe, op. cit., p. 66. 

16. There is an unofficial County Planning 
Council in Breathitt County. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION will be held 
in Louisville, April 17-20, 1940. 
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r you are thinking of getting a loan costs. Note that a $100 loan _ guidance in budgeting and assistance 
loan, here are three helpful sug- repaid in four months, for instance, in putting their money affairs on a 
lice gestions. 1. Besurethataloanisthe costs only $6.44. Whatever the pay- _ sound basis. From Household’s prac- 
! alth, answer to your problem before you ment schedule you choose, you pay tical booklets on money manage- 
cain, borrow. 2. Borrow only as much as__ charges only for the actualtime you. ment and better buymanship they 
inting you need to meet the emergency. have the money. learn to make their dollars go farther. 
3. Pay no more than necessary for Hundreds of schools and colleges use 
uu of | your loan. What you do to borrow — publications as texts. You a 4 
You need no stocks, bonds or other ©btain copies at your Household 
Local Payments to fit your budget security to borrow at Household Finance branch. Or ask for informa- 
inting We publish the table below so that Finance. You merely sign a note, tion about the Household Finance 
you may know just how much you. No credit inquiries are made of Library of Consumer Education on 
. P. will pay on a Household Finance friends or relatives. You get the the margin of the coupon below. 
‘ucky, loan. Suppose you need $100. You money you need promptly, pri- 
1937, find this amount in the first column _vately and without embarrassment. 
’ of the table. Then you read across, Please apply for your loan at the 
picking out the monthly payment nearest Household Finance office. 
sgton, you wish to make. Note, for in- Qr you may borrow by mail. Send LOCALLY MANAGED 
: stance, that $9.77 a month will re- th b inf 
nning : : the coupon below for full informa 
pay Mf $100 loan in full in twelve tion about loans by mail without HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
ee obligation. i iti 
s Re- You may, if you wish, pay larger oe : im the 3 Cities 
inting installments and thus pay upsooner. Families learn to stretch their dollars Listed Below 
The sooner you repay the less your Borrowers at Household receive 
LoulsviLtez, Ky. 
, and > 
assed, Zi 3rd Fl., Marion E. 
cs 993 AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH Taylor Bldg. 
a Including All Charges Phone Jackson 4291 
8 10 12 16 
months | months | months | months | months EvaNsvILLg, IND. 
loan loan loan loan loan , 
ble to $ 3.64 |$ 2.80 |$ 2.30 | $ 1.96 Household Finance 
sville, 9.09 | 698] 5. 4.88 ws Corporation 
. 69. is 3rd Floor, Third 
of ~ and Main Bldg. 
ce 1 
worth 
90 Cincinnatt, O. 
s 50 | 129.78 . 
1938 300 | 155.73 Household Finance 
WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full Corporation 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you! 
pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have, 14th Floor Carew 
school the money. Payments are calculated at 
- Household’s rate of 244% per month, Tower. 
umbia pe Io ok i oli Phone Mai 
scribe: y ie Kentucky omali Loa! '. 
these Ky 2% °F BLE. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT — —_ 1585 
King PLZZ 
; 9. “Doctor of Family Finances” 
inning 
New HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Plan- 
CORPORATION, Incorporated . .- Loans—$20 to $300 
inning En eee eee aes oonetes 
ousehold Finance Corporation KSJ 
FREE Booker ano (See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
APPLICATION BLANK Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher 
Mail this coupon Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
whether you wish an im- request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
mediate loan or not. You N 
never know when this in- OPT ie Picea Fateh trace ait olla acco ey ny ov eulad nem nes i Se odeTa dice te sm Braco laaces emda aS anew 
formation will come in Add 
held saaae, © tan eet OREN CEE ANS STEED © PORNO REN rie WIN Be ee ROA Saye a” 
now, state amount desired. UG Ee eee EOD LO OR ESP AP) 
Amount I wish to borrow $...........0..005- FOR aco Months 
(AL|}|DECEMBER, NINETEEN THIRTY-NINE 49. 

















Provision for wide reading 


by beginners 


is one of the outstanding features which are advancing 


THE New Work-PLAy Books 


By 
GATES, HUBER, 
AND PEARDON 


at 


10 UNIT 
READERS 


(1) The ‘Surprise (6) Tip 

Box 

(2) In Came (7) Mr. Joey and 
Pinky the Pig 


(3) The Painted (8) Sing. Canary, 


Calf Sing 
" (4) Bruce and (9) Polly the Kid 
Barbara 


(5) The Animal (10) Elsie 
Parade Elephant 


SPARKLING BEAUTIFUL 
STORIES PICTURES 


EACH ONLY $.16 (List) 
Subject to discount 


to the place of 
leadership 

among today’s 

basal reading 
programs 


Provide a wealth of early 
free-reading under carefully 
controlled conditions 


Beginners may read freely as early as the 
primer period. Listed here in the order of 
difficulty, each_Unit-Reader_matches_a unit of 
Jim and Judy and Down Our Street. Each 
provides extensive easy reading in controlled 
and systematic development of concept and 
vocabulary. 


MACMILLAN 


500 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
Represented in“ Kentucky by 
MRS. J. B. HOLLOWAY 
1828 Nicholasville Road 
Lexington, Ky. 














